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A Magazine of Michigan history for Michigan people, contain- 
ing new information on interesting subjects by Michigan 
writers. 

Historical news and reports from county and other local soci- 
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history will be received and disseminated to all parts of the 
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As the official organ of the Michigan Historical Commission 
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MANuscrieT Maps oF AMERICAN EuROPEAN ARCHIVES 
By Louis C. Karpinsk1 
University of Michigan 


HE historian desires for his study of any given period of 

American history all those documents which are neces- 
sary to understand the events of the period. For centuries 
the leading roles in American events were played by Spaniards, 
by Frenchmen, by Englishmen and by Dutchmen who came 
from Europe and who reported to European civil or religious 
authorities their activities. Im consequence the study of 
American history involves the search of European. archives 
for these reports and for other documents throwing light up- 
on the motives which inspired men to go to the New World 
and which continued to animate them in their activities. 

Two men in Michigan are outstanding in this attempt to. 
give American students original documents of American 
history: Clarence M. Burton with his great collection 
in Detroit of material relating to the old Northwest, and 
William L. Clements, with the Shelburn Papers, the Wash- 
ington-Greene letters, the General Henry Clinton papers and 
manuscript maps, and now the Lord Germaine papers. For 
many years to come students of the American Revolution will 
find it absolutely necessary to use the precious manuscript 
material in the great library in the little city of Ann Arbor. 
For generations to come, Ann Arbor and Detroit will be 
visited because of these collections. The future historians 

Address at a joint meeting of the State Historical Society and the Detroit 


Historical Society, at Detroit, April 12, 1928, commemorating the founding of 
the first historical society in Michigan in 1828. 
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will be even more amazed than are the historians today that 
in these two cities two devoted students of history were able 
to gather such an inestimable wealth of source material of 
the history of the Nation. 





Professor Karpinski, in the William L. Clements Library, com- 
paring a photogroph of a map from the Vaz Dourado Atlas in 
the palace of the Duke of Alba, with one by a contemporary. 


To this audience no justification need be given for a special 
interest in the early maps made of America. These are docu- 
ments which give in small compass a great amount of in- 
formation. For the interpretation of written and printed 











Manuscript Maps 7 


historical documents the maps are of prime importance. Here 
in Michigan we have been fortunate in having a William L. 
Jenks whose scholarly knowledge of Michigan maps comes 
from long years of active interest. Not only has Mr. Jenks 
collected at Port Huron a remarkably fine series of maps 
of Michigan but in many libraries of the State his activities 
have stirred an interest and enthusiasm for these early docu- 
ments of Michigan history. 

Only a few countries of Europe possess any noteworthy 
number of manuscript maps of America. A survey, for ex- 
ample, of the maps in the Royal Library at Brussels revealed 
no manuscript maps touching America. Similarly at Copen- 
hagen an examination of the maps in the Royal Library dis- 
closed no manuscript maps. 

The countries in which there are collections of such maps 
are England, France, Spain, and Russia. In Portugal,’ in 
Holland, in Italy and in Germany there are to be found some 
manuscript maps, but not collections as in the four countries 
mentioned. Of course, it is true that among these few maps 
may be found some of fundamental importance. Thus the 
majestic wall map by Waldseemiiller, the map of 1507 with 
the baptismal name America, of which a thousand copies 
were made, is preserved today in only one copy in the palace 
of a German nobleman. This map was first discovered some 
twenty years ago. So the British museum acquired in Italy 
within five years, for a comparative song, the first printed 
map containing any portion of the new world. This is an 
Italian map printed in 1506. This type of discovery is a large 
element in the fascination in the search for maps. 

In Paris there are no less than nine different public or 
official libraries where maps of American interest are housed. 
To obtain access to the maps in the libraries of the different 
ministries it is necessary, in general, to make application 
through the embassy which transmits the request through the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs to the Ministry in question. For 
the Ministry of War, naturally the most difficult to enter, the 
official process of admission consumed one month. As it 
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happened that the Minister of War, Paul Painlevé is a Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics at the Sorbonne, I was able by a direct 
personal appeal as a mathematical confrere to secure more 
immediate permission to examine the historical maps kept 
in their libraries. The honorable minister’s chief of staff 
telephoned directly for me to General Girard in charge of the 
various war libraries who gave me the necessary permit. About . 
a month later after I had quite finished my examination of the 


EY 





Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. This early French map, prob- 
ably by one of the Jesuits, was found in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris. 


maps, I received the official permission through the regular 
channels. 

It may be of interest to mention that there are no less 
than four different libraries connected with the war depart- 
ment. At the Service Technique du Genie I was particularly 
fortunate in that one of the officers connected with that de- 
partment was Colonel Alleau who had been during the recent 
war stationed at Baltimore as liaison officer. Colonel Alleau 
has a real interest in American history and he greatly facil- 
itated my researches. 
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At the French libraries the scholarly librarians were very 
quick to see the importance of the reproduction of these maps. 
Everywhere I was received with courtesy and given intelligent 
aid in the prosecution of my researches. 

The Ministry of Marine, the Ministry of Colonies and the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs all maintain libraries including 
historical material. The Ministry of Foreign Affairs had for 
many years a magnificent collection of maps, including many 
manuscript maps, formed by the great French cartographer 





Region of Lake Ontario. Shown in this map from the Ar- 
chives of the Ministry of the Marines in Paris. It is by Father 
Rafeix, one of the best known of early cartographers. 


D’Anville. This was recently transferred, very properly, to 
the National Library. At the Bibliothéque Nationale there 
is a separate division of atlases and maps. The collection 
of atlases is one of the best in the world. However, the 
manuscript maps do not compare in number nor in importance 
with the tremendous collection housed in the Hydrographical 
Service of the Ministry of the Marine. At the National 
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Archives there are found some manuscript maps, particularly 
a series by the founder of modern cartography Guillaume 
Delisle, the first man to put Detroit upon the map which he 
did in 1703. The Delisle maps emanated originally from the 
Ministry of the Marine and can only be consulted at the 
Archives with a separate permission. The Library called the 
Bibliothéque del ’Arsenal has one portulan of American in- 
terest and it is possible that there are other libraries, par- 
ticularly private, in Paris which have an occasional manu- 
script map. 

For maps relating to America the Service Hydrographique 
de la Marine ranks first in importance. Here the great number 
of maps in the library and in the archives has doubtless 
hitherto contributed to deter any scholar from an undertaking 
to photograph the maps relating to American history. How- 
ever, by excluding maps relating solely to Mexico, South 
America and the West Indies, it was possible to bring the 
total of those to be reproduced in this one library to about 
three hundred and fifty. Many students of cartography have 
worked in the Hydrographical Service libraries. But to the 
Ministry of War not so many students have penetrated and, 
in consequence, these documents probably present a larger 
proportion of strictly new information. It was with con- 
siderable pleasure that I came upon a map of Lake St. Clair 
and Detroit River made for General Collot in 1796, only to 
find that Mr. Burton had found some years ago another 
copy of a similar map. However this particular copy did have 
some variations; also it was not included in the Atlas of 
Maps which accompanied the printed account of Collot’s 
Voyage. 

The French series when completed included about 100 photo- 
graphs from the Bibliothéque Nationale, more than 300 from 
the Service Hydrographique de la Marine, about 200 from the 
Ministry of War (Etat Major and Service Technique du 
Genie), 12 from the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, 12 from the 
Ministry of Colonies, 15 from the National Archives, and 
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three from the Arsenal Library. Many of these maps are 
of the Great Lakes region. 

In France the reproduction of a number of Franquelin maps 
not hitherto available, or not readily accessible, is worthy of 
mention. The series of some 200 photographs of maps re- 
lating to the French participation in the American Revolution 
gives material, hitherto almost unknown, which will doubt- 
less throw considerable light upon many of the campaigns of 
the American Revolution. 





Early Spanish map, showing the region of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Highly ornamented. From the Palace of the Duke of 
Alba in Madrid. 


When the French maps were well under way with some 
four French photographers working upon them, I decided 
with the support of the Clements Library and the Library 
of Congress to continue the same type of work in France and 
Portugal. ; 

Approximately two hundred photographs were obtained in 
Madrid at the Biblioteca Nacional, the Ministry of War, the 
Ministry of Marine, the Naval Museum, and the wonderful 
private library of the Duke of Alba. Among the Spanish 
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maps were a great many of interest to California and Florida. 
Also there were a large number of maps of Alaska and the 
northwest coast made by the Spanish towards the end of the 
eighteenth century when the Spanish, French, English and 
Americans were trying to get good claims to possession of that 
region. 

In every instance in France and Portugal the active interest 
and support of the official librarians was immediately given to- 
the project. The same was true almost everywhere in Spain. 
Only at the National Archives in Madrid was permission to 
photograph refused, probably because of some antagonistic 
feeling towards Americans on the part of one official. How- 
ever, this was distinctly a unique experience. In general, in 
Spain, there is the greatest admiration for American univer- 
sities and the desire to facilitate scholarly researches was 
manifested rather universally. Everywhere else in Spain 
and Portugal permission was obtained without difficulty. 
Since my visit, however, Spain has placed a ban on photo- 
graphs of historical documents in series without special royal 
permission, but the Library of Congress has had certain modi- 
fications made in their favor. 

At Seville, the active cooperation of the director of the 
Archivo General de Indias and of Mr. José de la Pena was 
secured. A few maps listed by the learned Don Pedro Torres 
Lanzas, former director of the library, were not to be found, 
but that is not a matter of surprise in a place which houses 
so many documents as the Archives of the Indies. In these 
archives there are literally millions of documents relating to 
the Spanish in America, and it is amazing how this material 
has been kept together. Nowhere else in European archives 
are the maps so closely connected with the original official 
documents. It is in the Archives of the Indies that a number 
of Michigan men have worked, notably Professor Arthur S. 
Aiton. 

In Portugal the active assistance of the American minister, 
Hon. Fred M. Dearing, opened the way to immediate access 
to official archives, even though the work was done between 
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two revolutions. The Duchess of Palmella courteously gave 
permission for the reproduction of an early portulan in the 
Palmella palace, a portulan of the sixteenth century by John 
of Lisbon. At this palace, Miss Mary Rice, a fine Irish lady, 
acts as secretary to the Duchess. It was interesting to be 
received so often in Spain and Portugal by English speaking 
people. The effect of the revolution was apparent in the resi- 
dence palace, for the windows that had been destroyed during 
the revolution were boarded up, being in the process of replace- 
ment. The Duchess not only gave permission to have photo- 
graphs made but arranged to send her librarian out to the 
library to assist in the arrangements for photographs. 

Another interesting place in which manuscript maps were 
sought was the palace of the Duke of Alba in Madrid. This 
palace is one of the greatest treasure houses in Europe. It 
- contains not only many valuable manuscripts, but paintings, 
by Rubens, Raphael, Goya, etc., tapestries, miniatures and 
other objects of art. The active charge of the household is in 
the hands of a cultured Englishman. The Duke of Alba is 
also the Duke of Berwick and by heredity is entitled to a seat 
in the English House of Lords. 

It was at the palace of the Duke of Alba that the photo- 
graphs of the Vaz Dourado Atlas, which is in his private li- 
brary, were made, with special permission of the Duke. Still 
another noteworthy photograph obtained was of the Juan de 
la Cosa map, which in two photographs, 45 x 55 cm., gives the 
first satisfactory copy of the first known map to present the 
new world. 

The French photographs obtained are of especial interest 
at the present time, because in many instances they constitute 
supplementary material to that found in the exceedingly valu- 
able collection of Clinton papers recently purchased in Eng- 
land by Regent Clements. This undertaking received the con- 
stant support of Mr. Clements and could not have been carried 
to such a successful conclusion without his aid. The value 
of the project may be judged in part by the fact that the 
librarian of the Library of Congress in his annual report made 
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special mention of these photographs as marking notable 
progress in the attempt of American libraries to secure the 
pertinent documents of American history from European 
archives. The complete series of reproductions from French 
archives is available in the Burton Historical Collection in 
the Detroit Public Library, in the John Carter Brown Library, 
Yale University, American Antiquarian Society, New York 
Historical Society, the University of Illinois, the Western 
Reserve Historical Society, the Cleveland Public Library, the 
Indiana Historical Society, the Historical Society of Minne- 
sota, the Grosvernor Library in Buffalo, and Dartmouth Col- 
lege Library. The maps relating to New England are also 
available in the Boston Public Library. All of the maps relat- 
ing to New York have been secured by the New York State 
Library, those relating to Wisconsin and the Great Lakes by 
Wisconsin Historical Society and those relating to Florida, 
Virginia and North Carolina by their respective historical 
societies. 

All of the photographs of the French Series and the Spanish- 
Portuguese series are to be consulted at the William L. 
Clements Library, the Library of Congress, the Ayer Collection 
in the Newberry Library at Chicago, in the Huntington Li- 
brary, at the New York Public Library, and at Harvard College 
Library. 





GREECE AND MICHIGAN 


By Cuaritaos Lacoupaxis, B.S., M. A. 


DETROIT 


HE author of a handsomely prepared pamphlet about the 
T Burton Historical Collection at Detroit points to a sig- 
nificant historical phenomenon, namely, that the develop- 
ment of a country is closely connected with the fate of other 
lands far and near. It is for this fact that the illustrious 
Burton Historical Collection contains materials other than 
the facts directly concerning this State. “The history of 
Detroit is inextricably involved with that from far wider 
geographical and governmental units, and a collection of 
records of Detroit’s history must inevitably include a wide 
field of human activity”. This is a significant observation. 
Indeed, the history of Detroit and the wider territory of Mich- 
igan is involved not only with the Old Northwest, the Older 
East, and the Middle Atlantic States, New England and Can- 
ada—the rivalry between England and France—but with also 
a much further removed area, the Near East. 

A search in the Burton Collection will reveal certain facts 
concerning the interest and activity of the pioneers of the 
Territory of Michigan which are not of common knowledge. 
The early settlers of Michigan were vitally engaged in the ex- 
ploitation of the new territory. They were removed from 
the centers of world affairs. Yet, when a century ago the 
War of Greek Independence was declared, the pioneers of the 
Middle West took a lively interest in the Greek cause. The 
degree of their enthusiasm, during the decade of the struggle 
of the Greek patriots, may be judged from what records they 
left to us. 


DETROIT AND THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE 


— A 


Whatever may have been the activity of the founders of 
Detroit in favor of the Greek patriots, it may perhaps be 
attributed partly to the fact that they were also engaged in a 
struggle for their own liberties, conscious of their freedom 
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and the necessity of safeguarding it. They would therefore 
be sensitive to any similar cause elsewhere. This, however, 
is not a sufficient explanation. Just before the outbreak of 
the Greek revolution there were the Neapolitan and Piedmont 
insurrections; they had soon subsided. But the frontiersmen 
showed no demonstration in their favor. The Detroit Gazette, 
in an editorial comment, expressed “doubt of the existence 
and extension of free principles in Europe.” 

The news of the uprising of the Greek provinces of the 
Ottoman Empire reached to the few hundred people of Detroit 
on June 1, 1821. On June 8, they had for the first time heard 
the name of Prince Ypsilanti, who had declared war against 
a mighty foe, in the Spring of 1821. It took sometimes more 
than three months for the European news to reach this remote 
peninsula of Michigan. It was, however, the beginning of the 
era of the stage coach. This brought along wider and more 
regular communications, as well as the romance of travel. 
And after the year 1825, with the opening of the Erie Canal, 
Detroit was brought much closer to civilization. 

It was natural, on account of the distance, at the beginning, 
to receive the news of the Greek revolt with caution. On the 
other hand, in their disappointment for the Italian patriots, 
the pioneers of Michigan must have looked upon the Greek 
revolt as another spasmodic movement. Thus on the cele- 
bration of the Fourth of July, 1821, the r*oneers offered no 
toasts for the cause of Greece. Instead, the Neapolitan 
patriots received three groams and a squil; and the Holy 
Alliance many more groams.! 

When it became evident, however, that the Greek revo- 
lution was unlike those which preceded it, the spirit of the 
Greek patriots found a warm reaction among the Detroiters. 
In the Detroit Gazette, the first editorial on the Greek cause 
carries a note of hope from the pen of J. P. Sheldon, its out- 
spoken editor: “The Greeks as far as they have proceeded, 
appear to have embarked in the cause with a sort of a ferocious 
enthusiasm, which, were it directed by wisdom and prudence 


1Gazette, July 6, 1821. 
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of some experienced chiefs, might lead to the happiest re- 
sults.”* Contrasted with the pusillanimity of the Neapoli- 
tans® the imagination of the Americans was quickly excited 
with such examples of gallantry as that of the Greek woman 
who equipped a fleet at her own expense and putting herself 
at the head of it joined with the rest to free her country,— 
the Molly Pitcher of Greece; her exploits brought to the mind 
of the outside world the prototype Artemisia at the Battle 
of Salamis. 

Greece had to oppose the Ottoman Empire with meagre 
material resources. And having been under domination for 
centuries, the world doubted whether Greece could have again 
a Cimon, a Themistocles, or a Leonidas to lead her to victory. 
On the other hand, the opposition of the Holy Alliance pre- 
sented a gloomy prospect of the outcome. The proclamations, 
however, of the two brothers, Alexandre and Demetrios 
Ypsilanti, published in the Detroit local paper,* gave to the 
people of Detroit a direct knowledge of the nature of their 
character and struggle. These were followed by the Greek 
proclamation of the Messenian Senate to the American peo- 
ple. It invited the independent and free people of the United 
States to assist the cause of Greece.® There followed a wave 
of enthusiasm in this remote region. The memory of many 
Americans was. carried back to the time when the Greeks 
resisted the hordes of Persia. An admiration was also created 
in the hearts of those who read in the Detroit Gazette the 
Proclamation of Ulysses,® the commander of the Macedonians, 
who was encamped on Mt. Olympus, calling his countrymen to - 
arms, for freedom! 

During the year 1822 the cause of the Greek patriots 
featured in the columns of the Gazette. Added to the classical 
motive of the American interest, there was that of extending 

Ibid, July 27, 1821. 

%See poem “Lament for Italy”, taken from the New Monthly Magazine and 
"Rgazette, Oct. 5 and 12 1821. 

5“You will not”, says the proclamation, “imitate the culpable indifference, or 
rather, the long continued ingratitude of the European Nations. No, the coun- 
try of Penn, of Franklin and of Washington, cannot refuse her aid to the 


descendents of Phocian, Thrasybulos, Aratus, etc.” 
6Gazette, December 3, 1821. 
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democratic principles the world wide. The latter seems to 
have been more true’ of the frontier population.’ They re- 
sponded as readily as any other part of the Union. But the 
best informed circles in the United States hardly hoped for 
the success of the Greeks without some foreign aid. And as 
early as 1822 a material activity in favor of the Greeks on 
the part of the American public may be observed. On De- 
cember 3, the proclamation of President Monroe gave impetus 
to this activity.° The people of Detroit read the proclamation 
on December 20, and two weeks later they assembled at the 
Council House, in the first public building of the Territory of 
Michigan, to “concert measures to assist in the emancipation 
of the Greeks”.11_ The record of the results of the meeting is 
apparently lost. Curiously, no account of the meeting is given 
in the local paper.’* But it is not unlikely that the early 
Detroiters took similar action as the cities in the eastern sea 
border. They contributed their money and presented their 
weapons to help overthrow the Ottoman Empire. 

By the end of the year 1823 the struggle of the Greeks had 
completely seized the imagination of the Americans, far into 
the frontier population. They read by this time the gallantry 
of the 800 Greek women of Souli, who armed came out to 


In an editorial of the Gazette: “Should the Greeks succeed in forming a 
government upon nearly the same basis as ours, there is a probability that the 
paca of representative government will soon make some inroads upon the 
ong enslaved regions of Asia’. January 9, 1824. 

8Niles Register, December, 1821. 

*Detroit Gazette, Oct. 18, 1822. 

27 bid, Dec. 20, 1822. 

“bid, January 3, 1823. The meeting was held on a Saturday, January 4. - 
The announcement read as follows: EMANCIPATION OF THE GREEKS. The 
citizens of Detroit and its neighborhood are requested to meet at the Council 
House tomorrow afternoon, at four o’clock, to concert measures to assist in 
the emancipation of the Greeks. Jan. 3, 3. 

12An interesting editorial eppeers in the next issue of the Detroit Gazette. 
But no mention is made of the local meeting. While J. P. Sheldon en- 
thusiastically wrote on Greek affairs, he was also engaged in a bitter struggle 
in the administrative conditions of the Territory. He wrote: “We intended 
for some time to make a few remarks relating to the public meetings which 
have been held in various parts of the Union, for the purpose of forming a 
plan for the alleviation of the present suffering of the Greeks ... But 
despotism at home has occupied our attention and our paper most exclusively. 
We do not mean to insinuate that OUR TURKS have been quite so brutal as those 
of the old continent; but a people must be endowed with more human virtues, 
if, in our circumstances they could forget their own sufferings in sympathising 
with those of distant lands . . . It was our intention to have written 
an article of Grecian misgovernment, and its attendant miseries; but we must 
first have ‘the beam taken from our own eye’. The expression of sympath 
towards the Greeks, from us in our present condition, would savor too muc 
of a blind and boastful disposition.” January 10, 1823. 
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meet the 15,000 Turkish troops at the foot of the Souli Moun- 
tain.’ Following this we find a striking paragraph in the 
editorial of the Detroit paper written by J. P. Sheldon: “His- 
tory does not present a purer or more exalted instance of 
patriotic devotion than the modern Greeks have displayed. 
They surrender their lives and property to the public service, 
with as noble a disinterestedness, as their ancestors ever 
did.’’!4 

The question of the recognition of the Greeks as an in- 
dependent nation by the government of the United States, ex- 
cited also a deep interest. The attitude taken by the public 
organ of the territory of Michigan was that of hearty sympathy 
in favor of recognition. “To prove ourselves worthy of our 
great and peculiar privileges, we should be the first to hail 
the dawning of freedom in every quarter of the world’, 
wrote the editor. And it was the first Judge of the Territory 
of Michigan, Augustus Brevoort Woodward, who advocated 
in Washington the mediation of the United States between the 
metropolis of the Bosphoros and that of Morea, and creation 
of an independent Greek nation. He wrote: “The eman- 
cipation of Greece is pregnant with consequences dear to the 
human race,—peculiarly dear to America. Our Mediterranean 
commerce will become highly interesting to us, as soon as the 
nation environing that sea shall have come to a state of re- 
pose.”16 

But the policy of the United States, never to interfere in 
European affairs, defeated the most eloquent exertions of the 
friends of Greece, and it would seem that the memorable ad- 
dress of Webster in Congress, remained up to this day as the 
finest sample of oratory and fineness of sentiment. The De- 
troit Gazette was opposed to the attitude of Congress, and 
in an able editorial raised a number of pertinent questions on 
the subject.!” 

87bid, January 17, 1823. 


“Ibid, December 12, 1823. 
87h 


1A, B. Woodward, “The Presidency of the United States”, 1825, p. 76. 
Gazette, February 13, 1824. 
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Detroit, however, joined in together with the Eastern cities 
to assist the Greeks in their liberty. It was then a small 
village of 3,000 population. In the year 1824, the Thespian 
Society'® took up the cause of the Greeks in Michigan.!® The 
toasts that were offered at each celebration of American In- 
dependence Day are characteristic of the spirited interest in 
the Greek cause of the early Detroiters. “Greece! We sym- 
pathize with your toils and sufferings, and anticipate a speedy 
deliverance from the chains of tyranny. May you never want 
an Ajax in the field, or a Nestor in the Council.”° 


JUDGE WOODWARD AND THE CITY OF YPSILANTI 


In reviewing the facts of the early philhellenic activity in 
Michigan, there is a weightier evidence of this fact in the career 
of a man whose influence in the development of the Territory 
of Michigan places a special importance to any of his personal 
interests. This is the celebrated citizen of Detroit, the first 
chief judge of the Territory of Michigan, Augustus Brevoort 
Woodward. To him are credited many of the public works 
and a city plan of Detroit.21_ Woodward was not only a public 
man and political leader, but also a classical scholar. He 
devoted much of his time to the Greek classics and language. 
He is known as a writer of no mean ability.2? As the author 
of the Act “Catholepistemiad”, he holds the distinction of 
being the first to outline a system of public education for the 
Territory, and it was adopted by the legislative body of Mich- 
igan in 1817. This act forms the origin of the present Univer- 
sity at Ann Arbor.”® 

2The News Tribune of August 1894 has a brief history of the Thespian 
Society as dating since 1837. But this society was first organized in 1823-4. 

Detroit Gazette, January 9, 1824. This paper estimates that the con- 
tribution made in the year 1824 to assist the Greek War of Independence was 
more than $1,500,000 in the United States. 

Thid, July 11,1828, July 16, 1824. 

Michigan Herald, July 5, 1825; Gazette, July 11, 1826: 

“For brief sketches of the career of Judge Woodward, see Burton: The City 
of Detroit, II, 11380; also an article by William L. Jenks in the Michigan History 
Magazine, IX, 537; and an article by Charles Moore in the records of the 
Columbia Historical Society, Vol. 4, 1901, p. 125. 

™Woodward is the author of the works ‘“Encatholepistemia”, ‘“‘The Presidency 
of the United States”; and many articles in the National Journal of Washington, 
and National Intelligencer. 


2Ww. L. Jenks points out that the origin of the ge ome = | at Ann Arbor 
has been wrongly ascribed to French influences by the historians of the 


University. Woodward’s was the first attempt to create a real University. 
Michigan History Magazine, 1X, 573. 
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It will be appropriate here to deal briefly -with the edu- 
cational system of Woodward, because of its Greek nature. 
He adopted Greek terms to define the various professorships 
and departments of the University. They are elegant names, 
“adapted to the English language”, he extenuates in the act,— 
“epistemic names which may be engraved without variation, 
into every modern language”. Thus in using Greek terms he 
adopted them in the original forms. Instead of Astronomy, 
he preferred astronomica; mathematics, mathematica; chem- . 
istry, chymia; etc. It is interesting to note that he provided 
for thirteen professorships,** which he called didaxiim; and 
the professor was a didactor. To the president of the Uni- 
versity he assigned the chair of universal science (catho- 
lepistemia); and to the vice-president of the institution the 
intellectual sciences (ennoeica). Woodward above all seems 
to have been a practical man, with an eye to the future. Just 
what he would have included in the department of universal 
sciences is not clear in the Act. But his book on this subject 
would indicate that Woodward recognized the coming of a 
scientific age. Of no little significance is his establishing a 
chair of economics, oeconomia; it was not until very recently 
that the subject of economics was placed in the curriculum 
of colleges and universities. 

Such was the far-sighted educational program of the learned 
Greek scholar. A man devoted to Greek culture was naturally 
to become vitally interested in the Greek cause. Along with 
the philhellenic activity in Detroit, Woodward has left an 
ever living impress of his interest in the war of Greek in- 
dependence, and in a modern Greece. In the summer of 1825, 
the village which he had plotted on the west side of the river 
Huron, he named Ypsilanti. His two associates in the project 
had proposed the names “Waterville” and “Palmyra”. But 
Woodward’s influence prevailed. And unanimously, Wood- 
ward’s suggestion was carried into effect.”® 

*The original draft of the Act is at the University in Ann Arbor. A photo- 
stat copy may be found in the Burton Historical Collections, public library 
hropoglossia, mathematica, Diysiognostiea, astronomia,  chyinia,  latrica. 
oeconomica, ethica, polemitactica, and diegetica. 


*%Colburn, The Story of Ypsilanti, p. 45. 
*G. L. Foster, The Past of Ypsilanti—a discourse, p. 10. 
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Woodward must have followed the progress of the Greek 
revolution with keen interest. Ypsilanti’s part in the siege 
of Tripotza; his gallantry at the citadel of Argos, facing an 
army of 15,000 with only 300 men under his command; his 
successful opposition of Ibrahim Pasha at the battle of the 
Mills of Lerni, June 1825;—-produced an admiration in the 
heart and mind of the founder of western Ypsilanti. 

Thus the name of Prince Ypsilanti crossed the ocean and 
found a warm reception in the patriotic feelings of the pioneers 
in the wilderness of the Middlewest. “To them”, writes G. 
L. Foster in 1857, “it was full of charm—so significant of 
true greatness—that they would retain it... And so it was, 
and so it is, and so let it be forever!” 

The citizens of Ypsilanti have always been increasingly 
proud of the name. Another of its citizens in the middle of 
the 19th century wrote: “There can be no desire to change 
the name which is synonymous of such excellence”. One of 
the compilers of the Washtenaw County History in 1881, 
wrote: “With such associations as these, may we not rejoice 
in the firmness of Judge Woodward in giving to our town 
the honored name of Ypsilanti, instead of an unmeaning 
‘Waterville’ ”. And in 1923, Rev. Harvey C. Colburn, in his 
history of the city of Ypsilanti, writes:°** “It was wise 
providence that guided the good judge in his remarkable sug- 
gestion. The name stands quite aloof from commonplace 
city cognomens. It is a name of personality, of distinction, 
a name in which one may take pride, a name to be pronounced 
with emphasis, and to be written with a flourish on hotel 
registers in distant places. It is a name that is a peculiar 
possession.” 

The name Ypsilanti stands also as a symbol of American 
tolerance for strange names! “A beautiful name to us, though 
awkward and vexatious to strangers”, remarked Rev. G. L. 
Foster of Ypsilanti, in 1857. Indeed, many Americans have 
been puzzled by the name. We have the record of the patient 





"Colburn, The Story of Ypsilanti, prepared for the centennial celebration 
of the founding of the city, in suggestion of the local chapter of the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution. 1923. 
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labor of a certain post-office clerk, who attempted to make a 
collection of the different ways in which the name Ypsilanti 
has been spelled and pronounced. This is an amusing record.”® 
But the citizens of Ypsilanti rightly congratulate themselves 
that aside from the sentiment connected with the name (as 
one of their distinguished citizens points), the five consonants 
will keep their city from acquiring a common popular title. 

In connection with the name Ypsilanti, there is a legend 
in the United States that Demetrios Ypsilanti journeyed to 
this country during the American struggle for independence, 
and participated in the Battle of Monmouth, June 8, 1778. If 
so, Demetrios Ypsilanti should also be considered as the 
Greek “Lafayette”. But there are no historical evidences to 
establish such a fact.?® 

The city of Ypsilanti today holds dear its name. In the City 
Hall hangs a portrait of the Greek patriot.*®° And on the 
College hill stands the marble bust of this brave soldier of the 
Greek War of Independence.*! Thus the name takes its place 
in the history and development of the State of Michigan, as a 
symbol of international friendship.*? 


Here are a few: Yplanthropi, Ipsileindi, Upsylante, Epsolynny, Hip- 
salatic, Epcilantia, Apsalanta, Ipsi-Landa, Gypsslante, Clypsalanta, Wipsilanti, 
een Yulomtice, Ippes-Landing, HEipsly-Landy, Abas-Lanty, Gysel- 
antio, ete. 

»The legend found its way into Colburn’s History of Ypsilanti, as an actual 
fact. One also finds this recorded in Kanoutas’ hand book of the Greeks 
in America. Many public speakers use this in their speeches as a fact. It 
is highly improbable, however, that Ypsilanti could have come to America 
at that time. His father, Constantine Ypsilanti, was born in 1760, eighteen 
years before the Battle of Monmouth. 

This portrait was presented by Dr. Genndius, former Greek Minister at 
Washington. 

3%This marble, which comes from Greece, the work of an Athenian sculptor, 
was presented by the Greek American Society Ahepa, on the 29th of August, 
1928, as a token of friendship between the United States and Greece. 

2Recently a good deal of discussion was held as to the origin of the name 
Ypsilanti, between Ann Arbor and Ypsilanti. The theory was advanced that 
the name came from an Indian chief whose name was Yip Slant Eye, which 
gradually took its present form! Enough historical evidences have been set 
forth above. But may refer to a letter written by Senator Lucius Lyon, 
who was elected in 1835 “for whenever Michigan was admitted to the Union”. 
On September 4, 1825, he wrote to his father inviting him to come to Mich- 
igan and concludes: I sent you a plat of the village that you may see what 
it looks like. It was named by Judge Woodward in honor of Prince 
Ypsilanti, who ‘‘was so zealous in_ the Grecian cause four years ago. The 
name is pronounced as written.”—Life and Letters of Lucius Lyon, by Hon. 
George W. Thayer, in Michigan Historical Collections, XXVII. 404-604 
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THE GREEK SETTLEMENTS IN MICHIGAN 


The background of the philhellenic elements in Michigan 
have been related above. They are based in liberal, patriotic 
and cultural principles. And it should be gratifying to those 
representatives of Greece who have come to this State and 
made it their new home. 

Needless to enter here upon the causes of Greek immigration 
to the United States. Suffice it to note that the Greek has 
also heard the voice: “Come to my shores, distressed Euro- 
pean; bless the hour in which thou wouldst see my prosperous 
cities, my busy industries, and my flourishing trade. If thou 
wouldst work, I have bread for thee; if thou wilt be honest, 
sober, and industrious, I have greater rewards to confer upon 
thee,—ease and independence”. And the Greek came just in 
time, before the doors to American opportunities were closed 
to the outside world. 

There is little to record of the history of the Greek settle- 
ments in Michigan. Paul Leake, in his history of Detroit, 
records that there was one Greek in the city in 1880. It was 
not until after 1907 that the movement of the Greeks to Michi- 
gan began. In the memory of those oldest Greeks in Detroit, 
there were not over 8,000 in 1914. And it was not until during 
the World War and since that the Greeks reached the State 
in great numbers. It is estimated today that there are 35 to 
40 thousand Greeks in the State of Michigan, comprising the 
one-hundredth of the whole population. Their growth in num- 
bers runs parallel with the recent growth of Detroit. But 
certainly their numbers will not keep pace with the future 
development of the State. The immigration law of 1924, and 
its influence on the floating Greek population, obviously puts 
a new trend to their history. 

The cause for the movement of the Greeks to this middle 
western State is the same as that of the present heterogeneous 
population of the State. They came here in search for a better 
opportunity. There was never a direct emigration from Greece 
to Michigan. The great majority of the Greeks came from 
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other States of the Union, bringing with them their savings, 
to begin a new prospective enterprise. There should be an 
average of $500, which each of the thirty thousand Greeks, 
under this category, have brought with them in Michigan,— 
thus adding to the capital wealth of the State $15,000,000.** 

A picture of the economic asset of the Greeks to the State 
of Michigan should include the following facts. Authorities 
estimate a capital value of $1,200 represented by every immi- 
grant to the United States. This is the cost of bringing up 
citizens in a community. This estimate, however, in the case 
of the Greeks should be higher. The age of the average Greek 
immigrant runs from 20 to 35 years old, at the prime of their 
productivity. On the other hand, the Greek is, as a rule, 
independent. An inquiry from social agencies shows that the 
Greeks present relatively the least of charity cases among 
foreign or native groups. This may partly be explained by the 
fact that the majority of the Greeks are single, and earn more 
than enough to take care of their person, though almost every 
Greek provides for the folks in the old country, a filial tradi- 
tion which he brought with him to the land of his adoption. 
This perhaps is a contributory cause to bachelorship among 
Greeks in foreign lands. It is estimated that there are a little 
over 3,000 Greek families in the State of Michigan. This per- 
centage is very low, and certainly a significant fact in the 
social status of the Greeks, and as a Greek element to be 
assimilated in the melting pot. With closed doors to immigra- 
tion, the Greeks of America may have to face the probability 
of extinction. This is not a comforting fact for the Greek, or 
any other race, to consider. 

Thus the forty thousand Greeks of the State of Michigan 
add to the previous figure a capital asset of approximately 
$50,000,000 for the State,—a sum almost twice as much as the 
loan promised by the United States government to Greece, to 
carry on the war on the side of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

The figures cited here are assembled from various sources, local authoritative 


observers and such data as may be found in unofficial literature. There are, 
however, no statistics from which one may derive accurate figures. 
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But in the economic sense the Greek should be considered as 
a producer and a consumer. The capital value of the Greek 
would naturally be measured according to his station in life. 
There are not more than 3,000 Greek factory workers in the 
State of Michigan. And those employed in Greek enterprises 
are less than 15,000. These employees are not a steady group. 
Sooner or later they enter business for themselves. 

Newspaper men in Detroit have found colorful material in 
the so-called “Greece of Detroit’, for feature stories in their 
papers. Mr. John Varnum, of the Free Press, gives a sympa- 
thetic picture of Detroit’s Little Greece, with its exotic squalid- 
ness and tawdry romance.** Also Phillip Adler, of the Detroit 
News, in his somewhat sensational feature article, gives a close 
report of what he saw and heard. But to place emphasis 
upon a situation so temporary in the rapid development of the 
city of Detroit, would give a false impression of the value of the 
Greek settlements in Michigan. The fact remains that the 
Greeks are well spread to the limits of the city and the State. 
They do not represent a compact community, or unified as such. 
The estimated 6,000 Greek restaurants and confectioneries in 
the city of Detroit and the State at large (add to this figure 
1,500 other enterprises), is greatly the reason for this diffusion. 
These 75% of the restaurants provide nourishment to hundreds 
of thousands Americans of all classes, and provide work to 
about 12,000 American employes. Had the Greeks been factory 
workers or laborers, their community centers would have had 
a different aspect. It is this economic situation, as well as the 
adaptability of the Greek character which assimilates these 
Hellenic elements into the life of America. 

To any group of people in the United States one may ascribe 
a characteristic line of occupation. The restaurant business 
and confectionery stores are ascribed to the Greeks of America. 
But the Greek of the first generation has demonstrated his 
ability as a business man not only in these lines (one dare not 
say of the second generation), but also in other enterprises. 


*Detroit’s Little Greece comprises the coffee houses on Monroe Avenue, from 
Randolph Street to Rivard. 
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In Detroit one would find the Greeks in the fur business, the 
theatre, automobile, real estate, tobacco and a score of others. 
In the State of Michigan the Greek enterprises are valued at 
$100,000,000; and Greeks are real property holders of about 
as much. And their readiness to produce capital was demon- 
strated in a patriotic cause, early in their history in Michigan, 
when they bought in a brief period $1,000,000 worth of liberty 
bonds. 

In scientific and professional lines, the first generation of 
Greeks has little to show. Many who have come with little 
education, have taken advantage of the educational opportuni- 
ties presented in the State of Michigan. There are about 1,000 
Greeks who have, in the past, received their academic, technical 
or professional training in the educational institutions of 
Michigan. It is estimated that there are today about 3800 Greek 
students in the State attending higher institutions of learning. 
The figure may seem small. But when this 75% is contrasted 
with the 1% college population of the United States, it should 
have a greater significance.” 

Finally, the evaluation of the Greek settlements in Michigan 
should include the civilization that the Greek represents, and 
the country of his origin. Greece, after all the centuries of 
national vicissitudes, retains and carries on the tradition of a 
Greek culture. The mental outlook of the modern Greek 
springs from the consciousness of his glorious past. This 
tradition, in the ideal sense, is his raison Wétre. And he 
strives to be worthy of such a noble past. Thus the Greek 
brings into the middle western State of Michigan devotion to a 
high universal cause. 

The Greek American society ‘‘Ahepa’’, has recently provided a sum of 
$100,000 for the purpose of providing loans and scholarships to Greek students 


in America. There are nine chapters of this Greek fraternity in the State of 
Michigan. 











Lewis Cass AND SQUATTER SOVEREIGNTY 


By James B. Ranck, A. M. (Harvarp) 
Professor of History, Hood College 


FREDERICK, MD. 


EWIS CASS, the foremost statesman whom Michigan has 
L produced, played a leading part in the acts of the 
national drama which culminated in the Civil War. Not least 
among the many notable roles he played was that of “The 
Father of Squatter Sovereignty”. Since this doctrine was 
brought forward as such a prominent means of solution of the 
perplexing slavery issue under the adroit handling of Stephen 
A. Douglas, failed so signally in Bleeding Kansas, and pro- 
vided the theme upon which Abraham Lincoln rose to national 
fame in the Douglas debates, it may be instructive to examine 
the causes which led Cass to first give this doctrine national 
prominence. 

There were two main reasons which influenced Cass to adopt 
the doctrine of squatter sovereignty. The first was his ardent 
desire for the extension of our territory as a result of the 
Mexican war; the second was his great love of self-government. 

At first his arguments were presented almost entirely to 
further the former reason. Like most Westerners, he was an 
ardent expansionist. He saw clearly that the Wilmot Proviso, 
excluding the institution of slavery from any lands which 
might be secured as a result of the Mexican war, was presented 
as an apple of civil discord in the midst of a foreign war. On 
March 1, 1847, in making a speech against the Proviso in the 
Senate, six reasons are given for its rejection. He has not yet 
struck upon the squatter sovereignty idea to aid him, although, 
since the beginning of the year, it had been stated by Caleb 
Smith and Sheldon Leake in the House of Representatives. 
But he did see clearly that the Proviso would effectually pre- 
vent the nation from coming to a satisfactory decision with, 
respect to the acquisition of territory from Mexico, which was 
all-important in his eyes. He perceived that the slaveholding 
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South was unalterably opposed to the Proviso, and could pre- 
vent its passage in the Senate if not in the House. 

In his famous Nicholson letter of December 24, 1847, in 
which he first espoused the doctrine of squatter sovereignty, he 
shows clearly that he adopted squatter sovereignty mainly in 
order to back up his previous arguments against the Proviso. 
The Wilmot Proviso is the first topic he discusses. He is 
“strongly impressed with the opinion that a great change has 
been going on in the public mind, ... and that doubts are 
resolving themselves into convictions that the principle it 
involves should be kept out of the National Legislature and left 
to the people of the confederacy in their respective local gov- 
ernments”.1 In other words, the subject is getting too hot 
for Congress to handle, and should be passed on to the terri- 
tories. Under the heading “Reasons for Leaving to the People 
of the Territories the Rights of Legislation”, we find that three 
out of the five deal with this opposition to the Wilmot Proviso. 

Of course, since he is propounding a governmental doctrine, 
he must base his arguments upon the Constitution. His main 
constitutional argument he had stated as early as 1832, when 
he held that the right to make “rules and regulations respect- 
ing the territory and other property of the United States and 
general jurisdiction over persons are essentially different and 
independent. . . and grants no jurisdiction over persons”, as 
this latter right “is found in another clause, and is confined 
to the federal tract (the District of Columbia), and to places 
purchased by consent of the Legislature of the State .. . for 
the erection of forts ...”.2. He showed how the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Gratiot?* decided that the word 
“territory” in Article IV, Section 3, meant “land”, but granted 
that “the Supreme Court decided afterwards, independently 
of that, that the power to dispose of the lands did include the 
right of jurisdiction”. However that decision did not trouble 
him, for he held that “one of the main principles of the Demo- 

1Niles National Palen, Jan. 1848. 

*Smith, Life and Times of aH Cass, 617. 


aU. S. Reports, 14 Peters, - 
*Congressional Globe, Mar. » 1854. 
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cratic faith is that no precedent (of the Supreme Court) super- 
sedes the Constitution”’.* Like Andrew Jackson before him, 
he claimed that Supreme Court decisions bound only the 
Courts, and were all obiter dicta as far as the other branches 
of the government were concerned. His early line of reason- 
ing in favor of squatter sovereignty is well illustrated by the 
title of his greatest speech on the subject, which is, according 
to A. C. McLaughlin, his biographer, “the most complete 
defense of the doctrine of squatter sovereignty that has ever 
been given’”°-—namely, “On the Constitutionality and Expedi- 
ency of the Wilmot Provisio.’”® 

Although Cass was originally driven to the doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty as an expedient to escape from the evil 
effects of the Wilmot Proviso, the doctrine proves to be to 
him an attractive one per se because of his great love of self- 
government. He appeals to the genius of frontier democracy 
and to the Revolutionary War doctrine of local self-determin- 
ation in order to strengthen his arguments. 

Cass was in an excellent position to understand the frontier. 
Born in Exeter, New Hampshire in 1782, the son of a Captain 
in the Revolutionary War, he moved in 1800 to Ohio, which 
was still a territory. From 1813 to 1831 he was territorial 
governor of Michigan. Before Michigan secured a Territorial 
Legislature in 1823, he gave up his prerogative as governor 
by appointing such county officers as the people had chosen. 
In 1826 he expressed his political creed,—“In proportion as 
all governments recede from the people, they become liable to 
abuse. Whatever authority can be conveniently exercised in 
primary assemblies may be deposited there with safety”.? 
His faith in the ability and importance of frontiersmen was 
well expressed in his “France”,—“He who occupies the lowliest 
cabin upon the very verge of civilization has just as important 
a part to play in the fate of our country as the denizen of the 
proudest city in the land”.* Holding these views, it is not 

A ee femne Cass (American eee —— 267. 

®Congressional Globe — Jan. 21-22, 


™cLaughlin. Op. cit., 
8McLaughlin. Op. cit., 172. 
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difficult to see that he would apply them directly in his 
doctrine of squatter sovereignty. 

In the Nicholson letter, Cass pleaded that the people of the 
territories were as capable of governing themselves as those of 
the States. He maintained that Congressional interference 
“should be limited to the creation of proper governments for 
new countries acquired or settled; leaving, in the meantime, 
the people inhabiting them to regulate their internal concerns 
in their own way”. By taking this stand “we shall render 
another tribute to the original principles of our government, 
and furnish another guarantee for its permanence and pros- 
perity.’”® 

After 1850, Cass puts his main stress upon the self-governing 
right and ability of the frontiersmen, “exhibiting by the very 
act of emigration a spirit of enterprise which commends them 
the more to our respect”.1° He cites Boone as an example of 
the type. “And such men are to be deprived of the first rights 
of freedom because territories are political minors!!! He 
insisted that he took no part in the baptismal ceremony of the 
term “squatter sovereignty”, as Calhoun dubbed his doctrine, 
for “it seemed to proceed upon the presumption that where 
people do not own the land, but are squatters only, they have 
no just claim to self-government’’.’? He declared that the people 
of California and Oregon formed their own governments them- 
selves by natural right, not by squatter or landlord sover- 
eignty. “Nature gives them rights which they can enforce if 
you put them in danger of anarchy, without law or civil gov- 
ernment.”!3 He realized that it was the duty of Congress to 
organize territorial governments, but “if that duty is refused, 
it is the right of the people to do it for themselves.”!4 That 
the people of a territory can establish and preserve social order 


effectively, he rightly declares is “one of our marked national 
®*Niles’ National pegteter, Jan. 8, 1848. 
Congressional Globe, Tone Ry ~" 21-22, 1850. 
oneia’ May 25, 1854. 


“wo.” April 8, 1856. 
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characteristics, exhibited upon many trying occasions, from the 
Rock of Plymouth to the shores of the Pacific.”?® 

Cass denied the right of Congress to legislate for the terri- 
tories before they had a territorial legislature, or of the terri- 
torial governor to make the laws for the territory, for such 
action “in principle annihilated every vestige of popular right. 
It was a mere act of arbitrary power.”'® He claimed that 
“that peace and good order which gentlemen consider so essen- 
tial to the sale of the public land, have been preserved by Ter- 
ritorial, not by Congressional legislation.” He insisted that 
“the Territorial Governments have in all cases conducted the 
internal affairs of the Territories; and not one single instance 
of legislation by Congress can be produced.”?* 

The people of the territories, in his view, did not have to 
come to Congress to get power to establish their Constitutions 
when they were ready to become a State, because they had 
inherently in themselves the power to do so. Congress could 
only call them together. “But when they are once brought 
together, they are totally independent of you [i. e., of Con- 
gress.]”2® “The people inhabiting them may be, and are of 
mature age, and as intelligent as any in the Union,” and he had 
yet to learn that they needed “any peculiar Congressional 
training which prepared them for their political transforma- 
tion.”?® 

True son of the frontier that he was, Cass argued much the 
same as the frontiersmen in Vermont in Revolutionary times, 
struggling for independence from the colony of New York, 
who in 1776 sent a declaration to the Continental Congress in 
which they declared:--we are “capable of regulating our 
internal police in all and every respect whatsoever and we 
have the sole and exclusive and inherent right of governing 
ourselves as in our own wisdom we think proper.” In much 
the same vein argued the frontiersmen of Western Pennsyl- 
vania in 1776, of Western Virginia in 1780, of Kentucky in 


aa ene Globe (Appendix), Jan. 21-22, 1850. 


uy 4 
%Op. cit., July 2, 1856. 
20p. cit., (Appendix), Jan. 21-22, 1850. 
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1783, of the “State of Franklin” in 1784, and of the Cumber- 
land Valley in 1786. The petition of this last group of 
frontiersmen to Congress for a separate government is especi- 
ally noteworthy, as they incorporate the words of Jefferson in 
his proposed instructions for the Virginia delegates to the 
first Continental Congress in 1774—“For ourselves we fought, 
for ourselves we conquered, and for ourselves alone have we a 
right to hold.” Dr. Allen Johnson, in a very able paper,”° 
expresses excellently this principle from which squatter sov- 
ereignty sprang:—“The taproot from which popular sover- 
eignty grew and flourished was the instinctive attachment of 
the western American to local government; or, to put the 
matter conversely, his dislike of external authority. ... In 
these frontier communities was born the political habit that 
manifested itself on successive frontiers of American advance 
across the continent, and that finally in the course of the 
slavery controversy found apt expression in the doctrine of 
squatter sovereignty.” 

The same spirit of revolt against external authority per- 
meated all classes of society, and all sections of the country 
in Revolutionary times, so that the Westerners used against 
the authority of the Easterners the same arguments which 
they, together with the Easterners, were using against Eng- 
land. And now, in 1850, Cass uses these same arguments in 
favor of Western self-determination in his own time. 

Beginning with 1850, Cass stresses this supposed analogy 
between the relationship of the present situation of the Terri- 
tories to the Federal Congress and the situation of the Colonies 
in 1774 to the mother country. Thus, he points out that the 
First Continental Congress declared that the Colonies “are 
entitled to a free and exclusive power of legislation in their 
several provincial legislatures, where their right of representa- 
tion can alone be preserved in all cases of taxation and internal 
polity.”*_ He says, “My doctrine is simply the doctrine of our 
revolutionary fathers.” He quotes constitutional commenta- 
tors who claim that “the right to institute governments, and 


Towa Journal of History and Politics, III, 3-19. : 
“Qongressional Globe (Appendix), Jan. 21-22, 1850. 
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the right to legislate over the internal concerns of those dis- 
tant communities are used as convertible terms”, but counters 
with the statement that “it was precisely this claim of un- 
limited legislation which led to our revolutionary struggle and 
to our separation from England.” He holds that now, in 1850, 
“the existence of these inalienable rights is denied as coolly as 
if they were heard of for the first time upon this occasion.””” 
Again, in 1854, “No point can be clearer than that the dis- 
tinction between the power to establish a government for a 
country, and the power to intermeddle with, and to direct and 
control its domestic relations, is one founded in nature, and 
fortified by our whole history, from the earliest period to this 
day.”’8 

In conclusion, I wish merely to suggest the main line of 
reasoning to be followed in refutation of Cass’ positions. It is 
granted that these arguments of Cass appear plausible at first 
blush. But when we look into them, we find that Cass is strain- 
ing every nerve simply to kill a gnat. The rights of frontiers- 
men, secured by their pioneer fathers and Revolutionary grand- 
fathers were not being infringed upon. 

Now, it is true that our continental territories may be con- 
sidered as colonies of the central government. But the United 
States has maintained a more liberal policy towards its con- 
‘tinental colonies than has any other colonizing nation in his- 
tory. In Cass’ time, all our territories were potential states, 
and could look forward to being placed on an absolute equality 
with all the older states. The Revolutionary colonies could 
look forward to no such equality under the rule of the English 
king. It is true that, generally speaking, the people of the 
territories were as capable of governing themselves as the 
people of the states, but it is not true that a small group, 
looking forward to entrance into a larger group on terms of 
equality, can, before such entrance, conduct all its affairs 
as though it were a separate political entity. Just as the 
State has a right to see that one of its subordinate units, such 
as a county or municipality within its boundaries, does not 


2Ibid. 
*Ibid., Feb. 21, 1854. 
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conduct its affairs contrary to the general welfare of the State 
as a whole, so the National Government has a similar right to 
oversee the actions of the territory. When Cass went so far 
as to grant that Congress had a right to establish a territorial 
government he was surely in error when he claimed that that 
government was independent of Congress in all internal affairs 
as soon as it was instituted. 

Again, in arguing against the Calhoun doctrine, Cass falls 
into another error. In refuting his argument that personal 
property can not be excluded from a territory—either by Con- 
gress or by the territorial legislature, Cass shows how Con- 
gress has complete control over all public property in the ter- 
ritories. It is unnecessary here to follow Cass’ argument 
against Calhoun. It is sufficient simply to point out the fallacy 
into which Cass falls. He grants that the United States gov- 
ernment can regulate its public lands as it pleases. All such 
matters “are confided to the discretion of Congress.” It can 
sell large or small tracts, delay the opening of certain areas, 
and keep out trespassers from unsold land. As Cass expresses 
it, “My object is attained when I show that there is no prac- 
tical principle of universal equality which enables every man 
to claim, as a right, precisely what any other man has 
received.”** But, if the central government has absolute power 
over its lands and over the form of the territorial government, 
is it not reasonable that it should have some control over the 
settlers after they have bought their lands and have a govern- 
ment? 

It is impossible to conclude this refutation of Cass’ argu- 
ments of frontier democracy and Revolutionary doctrine with- 
out pointing to his blindness as to the basic moral issue. He 
failed to appreciate the fact that the institution of slavery 
was fundamentally opposed to the ardent individualism of the 
frontier, and that in his day the basic Revolutionary doctrine 
that “all men are created equal” must include the negro. True 
democracy does not give any local community the right to 
enslave its fellowmen. It is true that constitutionally slavery 


“Ibid., Feb. 20, 1854. 
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was legitimate in the States; but in the Territories, the true 
logic of frontier democracy and Revolutionary doctrine must 
have prohibited it. There the “higher law” should have been 
recognized by the passage of the Wilmot Proviso. 








CREMATION IN MICHIGAN 


By Georce B. CatTLin 


(Librarian Detroit News) 


HE beginning of the cremation movement in Michigan 
T almost reads like a page from the annals of romance. 
Dr. Hugo Erichsen, then a medical student, was sauntering 
through the streets of Detroit one day in the latter part of 
1879 when his attention was attracted to a newspaper that 
was lying on the sidewalk. Flaming headlines of an article 
on cremation on the page lying uppermost aroused his curi- 
osity. He picked it up, carefully perused it and reperused it 
—and was converted. If Dr. F. Julius Le Moyne—the pioneer 
of incineration in America—himself could have selected a suc- 
cessor he could not have made a happier choice, for this young 
man, then 19 years of age, was not only tenacious of purpose 
but patient and diplomatic, compromising, if need be, to carry 
his point. Moreover, he possessed an attribute that is as rare 
as it is precious in any leader and that was to stand him in 
good stead in the years to come—moral courage. Having been 
connected with the Detroit Crematorium (which is now only 
a memory) from first to last, it is not strange that the history 
of the initial crematorium in this state and the fifth to be 
erected in the United States (not counting the LeMoyne which 
was private and one might say experimental) should be inti- 
mately interwoven with the life-history of its founder. 

Before the author goes any further, it might be well to say 
that all controversial aspects of this subject have been as 
studiously avoided as possible and that it is his sole object to 
delineate the historical facts pertaining to it while they are 
still available. 

The active propaganda for cremation in the city of Detroit 
was begun by Dr. Erichsen upon his return from the incinera- 
tion of the remains of his mother, at Lancaster, Pa., in the 
latter part of July, 1885. Through the columns of the daily 
press he invited persons interested in the movement to send 
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him their names and addresses and, when a sufficient number 
had been secured, called a public meeting. This was held on 
Friday evening, August 7, 1885, in the old Harmonie Hall at 
the corner of Beaubien and Champlain Streets, in Detroit. 
Dr. John Henry Carstens was chosen as chairman and Dr. 
Hugo Erichsen as secretary of the meeting, which was opened 
by Dr. Carstens. Two plans, said he, had been proposed; one 
of these being the building of a crematory, the other the forma- 
tion of a society, each member of which would pledge himself 
for the incineration of his body. These two suggestions were 
eventually carried out as one plan. Dr. Erichsen thereupon 
made the main address of the evening, dwelling at length upon 
the principal advantages of incineration as compared to inter- 
ment. His statements were followed by observations of a 
similar nature that were made by several of the gentlemen 
present. A motion was then made by Dr. Justin E. Emerson, 
the eminent neurologist, that the chairman appoint a commit- 
tee of three to prepare a constitution and by-laws for the organ- 
ization of a cremation society in Detroit, which was carried 
unanimously, Mr. C. Schulenburg, Dr. Hugo Erichsen, and Mr. 
Emory A. Hartsig being appointed as such a committee. 

The following agreement was thereupon prepared and 
signed: “We, the undersigned, do hereby unite ourselves into 
an association for the purpose of providing facilities for carry- 
ing cremation into effect, as shall, at a future meeting, be 
decided upon.” This document was signed by the following in 
the order given: Dr. Hugo Erichsen, C. D. Erichsen, Dr. U. 
Kreit, Dr. A. N. Pierce, Wm. Voigt, Wm. C. Brittan, Caspar 
Gnau, C. Eisenhardt, S. B. McCracken, A. F. Diederich, 
Gabriel Chiera, Ferdinand Ahl, Hugo Boenninghausen, Dr. 
Andrew J. B. Jenner, Chas. Weil, Carl Spengler, John Mc- 
Garry, Albert J. Voelker, Dr. C. R. Eggemann, Chas. S. Burt, 
F. L. Dohmstreich, Chas. Schulenburg, Emory A. Hartsig, 
Herman Kloetzel, Richard Scharschmidt, Amelia E. Rudolph, 
Dr. J. H. Carstens, Dr. B. Rudolph, and Professor G. Hermann. 

The meeting thereupon adjourned subject to the call of the 
Committee on Constitution and By-Laws. 
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Interest in the movement was kept alive by means of news- 
paper articles and in various other ways, but a definite organ- 
ization was not effected until March 31, 1886, at a meeting 
held in Strassburg’s Hall, where the report of the Committee 
on Constitution and By-Laws was adopted and the articles of 
incorporation of the Michigan Cremation Association signed, 
the capital stock being placed at $25,000, divided into 1000 
shares of $25 each. Dr. Hugo Erichsen was chosen as tem- 
porary chairman of this meeting and Mr. Alfred M. Low as 
secretary. The first election of directors resulted as follows: 
Dr. James F. Noyes, Dr. Hugo Erichsen, F. J. Foote, Emory 
A. Hartsig, C. Schulenburg, Moses W. Field, and A. M. Low. 
Immediately after the stockholders’ meeting the directors 
elected the following officers: Dr. James F. Noyes, President; 
Dr. Hugo Erichsen, Vice-President; Moses W. Field, Treas- 
urer; and A. M. Low, Secretary. Dr. Noyes was then the 
leading ophthalmologist and otologist in the city and Mr. Field 
a well-known ex-Member of Congress. - 

During the period intervening between the foundation of the 
association and erection of the crematorium, the canvassing 
for stock subscriptions was begun in good earnest. A circular 
setting forth the advantages of the reform and mentioning the 
approval of cremation by the American Public Health Associa- 
tion at one of its recent meetings was extensively distributed 
and before long resulted in the accumulation of about $7,500, 
which was destined to constitute the working capital of the 
association during the next quarter of a century, although 
this, of course, was not apparent at the time and hopes ran 
high. 

The above-mentioned circular, which was dated Detroit, 
December, 1885, also provided for the payment of 20% of the 
amounts subscribed “when the corporation is formed and a 
treasurer elected” and the calling of the remaining 80% “at 
such times and in such sums as the Board of Directors may 
require.” At this time it is amusing to note that the circular 
also contained the following statement: “The committee has 
resolved to keep the names of all persons, who so desire, strictly 
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confidential,” but at that period it required considerable back- . 
bone to advocate a method of disposing of the dead that was as 
unpopular as anything could be. This circular, among others, 
was signed by Dr. Orlando W. Wight, the first Health Officer 
of Detroit, and Dr. Theodore A. McGraw, then Professor of 
Surgery in the Detroit College of Medicine and Surgery, which 
gave it considerable prestige. Dr. McGraw afterwards became 
a member of the Association but Dr. Wight did not. 











Chapel, Detroit Crematorium, 1929. 


Messrs. Spier & Rohns, architects in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, were engaged to prepare plans for the pro- 
posed crematorium and submitted a design of a beautiful cut- 
stone structure to cost between ten and fifteen thousand 
dollars. Unfortunately the plan in question could not be 
executed owing to a lack of means and the more modest brick 
building, with cut-stone trimmings, which served its purpose 
until April 30, 1929, had to be erected in its stead. 
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But before this was accomplished considerable difficulty was 
encountered in the selection of a suitable site. The first effort 
made by the committee having the matter in charge was 
towards securing a lot in Woodmere Cemetery. Unfortunately 
the trustees put the matter up to the lot-owners and they voted 
against it, as might have been anticipated. The next site 
decided upon was a lot, 100x115 feet, one block east of Wood- 








Chapel, Detroit Crematorium, 1887. 


ward Avenue, on Marston Court. But the people in the 
neighborhood objected so strenuously that the owner of the 
property refused to deliver a deed and the committee had to 
go on a still hunt for another location. They purchased six 
lots at the corner of Koch and Oakland avenues, comprising 
178x110 feet, from Mr. Chas. Endriss and took the precaution 
not to announce their purchase before the property had been 
transferred. But even then the prejudice manifested by the 
people of the vicinity was so strong and the popular opposi- 
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tion so determined that it was considered advisable to return 
the property to its former owner rather than engage in a long 
drawn out and expensive law-suit. Finally a lot, 120 feet 
front by 100 feet deep, was secured on Lafayette avenue, now 
Fulton Street, between Springwells Ave. and Govin St., beyond 
the city limits, on what was then vacant ground but has since 
been compactly built up and is now a part of the City of 
Detroit. On this situation the crematorium was constructed 
in the summer of 1887 at an expense of about $5,000 and when 
completed represented a building that could not be duplicated 
to-day for less than triple the amount. It was built of brick, 
with stone trimmings, was one story: in height, with a base- 
ment, and had a small turreted tower in front. It was entered 
by means of a vestibule, through which one passed into the 
chapel, which was a spacious and well-ordered room occupying 
nearly two-thirds of the enclosed space on the ground floor, 
.and capable of seating nearly 200 people. Owing to a lack of 
"means it was economically furnished with collapsible chairs, 
such as are used by undertakers, which were subsequently 
replaced by pews as was the ordinary glass in the windows 
with stained-glass as soon as circumstances permitted the 
change. At the west end of the chapel stood a catafalque, 
raised about one foot above the level of the floor, in front of an 
elevated platform for occupancy by the person conducting the 
funeral service. This catafalque consisted practically of an 
elevator upon which the casket was placed, there to remain 
during the exercises that were carried out in connection with 
the incineration, and which, at the conclusion of this ceremony, 
began slowly and noiselessly to descend to the room beneath. 
As it disappeared from view, the aperture left by its removal 
was automatically closed by a trap-door. The remainder of 
this story was divided into three rooms, one of which was used 
as an urn-room or columbarium, supplied with niches for the 
reception of urns containing the ashes of the dead; another 
was the janitor’s-room, and the third formed the entrance to 
a stairway that led directly to the basement. Through this 
entrance access was gained to the preparation-room, under- 
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neath the chapel. The remainder of the basement was occu- 
pied by a furnace and a bin for holding the necessary supply 
of fuel, i. e. coal and coke. 

, While building was in progress the affairs of the associa- 
tion progressed apace. At the first annual meeting, which 
was held at the Hotel Erichsen on the second Monday in 
March, 1887, it was decided to call in the balance of the stock 
subscriptions. The following Board of Directors was there- 
upon elected: Drs. James F. Noyes, E. L. Shurly, Justin E. 
Emerson, and Hugo Erichsen, and Messrs. Edgar Kiefer, Her- 
man G. Weise, and E. A. Hartsig. ‘They in turn elected Dr. 
Noyes President, Dr. Shurly Vice-President, Edgar Kiefer 
Treasurer and Emory A. Hartsig Secretary. 

The crematorium was equipped with a furnace designed by 
Dr. M. L. Davis, of Lancaster, Pa., that was erected under the 
supervision of the doctor himself. It was completed in the 
latter part of November, 1887, and dedicated with an initial 
incineration on the following 10th of December. The body 
reduced to ashes upon this historic occasion was that of Mrs. 
Barbara Schorr, of ‘Millersburg, Ohio, who had expressed the 
wish that her body be thus disposed of after death. The occur- 
rence was described in the Detroit Free Press of Dec. 11, 1887, 
as follows: 

“One carriage, several buggies and a hearse drew up in front 
of the crematorium about 2 o’clock yesterday afternoon. The 
occupants stepped out into the drizzling rain and stood rever- 
ently around the hearse while a black casket, richly mounted 
with silver, was taken out. They followed it into the building. 
The remains were those of Mrs. Barbara Schorr, of Millers- 
burg, O., who, before she died a few weeks ago, had expressed a 
desire to have her body incinerated instead of committed to the 
grave. Her body had since been lying in a vault at Woodmere 
Cemetery awaiting the completion of the crematorium. The 
deceased was the mother of Dr. Ernest Schorr, of Detroit. 
Dr. Schorr, two unmarried sisters, and his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Allen and wife of Ohio, were the mourning party, though a 
number of others, among whom were Dr. Samuel P. Duffield 
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and Undertaker Valentine Geist, and representatives of the 
press were present. 

“The little party followed the casket through a small hall 
, into a chapel connected with the crematorium. In the center 
of the chapel, which has a high ceiling and is lighted by several 
tall windows, is a catafalque of carved oak. Upon this was 
deposited the casket. Chairs were brought for the ladies. The 
face of the dead was exposed for the last time and then the 
casket was closed, shutting it out forever from the sight of the 
sorrowing relatives. 

“The family retained their seats around the casket, and Dr. 
Hugo Erichsen mounted a small rostrum in one end of the 
chapel and delivered the following address: 

““My Friends: Two years ago, when my beloved mother 
died, her remains had to be taken a distance of about 500 miles 
in order to be cremated. The crematorium at Lancaster, Pa., 
was then the only public institution of the kind. The one at 
Washington, Pa., had been closed for some time and had always 
been private, incineration of persons from other parts of the 
country being occasionally allowed to keep the reform before 
the people. To-day, instead of one there are eleven public 
crematories in the United States, and still there are people 
who claim that cremation of the dead has not made any 
progress in this country. 

“<Tncineration is come to stay, and I am proud that my 
countrymen recognize the advantages of it so quickly. I glory 
in the fact that the American is not slow to do away with the 
old custom of interment as soon as the advantages of the new 
method of disposing of the dead are plainly proved. To-day 
we add another crematorium to the large number already estab- 
lished in our land, and I desire to direct your attention to the 
historical importance of this event. ; 

“The Detroit Crematorium, the first in the Northwest, is 
henceforth at the service of the public. The association feels 
assured that the slight opposition to the reform which still 
exists among some of the citizens of Detroit and inhabitants 
of the surrounding country will soon pass away. Prejudice is 
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born of ignorance. Any intelligent, rational person, who will 
take the trouble to consider the arguments for and against 
cremation, must be convinced that it is superior, in every 
respect, to inhumation. It commends itself especially to those 
who like cleanliness, who love true sentiment, who believe in 
hygiene and who venerate their dead. 

“<T am requested to thank the press of Detroit, on behalf of 
the Michigan Cremation Association, for we support it has 
given to the movement, and to assure it that its assistance is 
highly appreciated. The newspapers of our city have done 
much to convert the public, and as a result many who were 
our enemies two years ago are now our staunch friends and 
members of the association. 

“ “Women are by far the best, the most enthusiastic and the 
most energetic, apostles of cremation. The bodies of women 
were among the first to be incinerated in the various crema- 
toria that were established in this country and elsewhere. The 
first to be cremated in a public crematorium in the United 
States was a lady of New Jersey. To-day we see how history 
repeats itself. The first to be reduced to ashes in the. Detroit 
Crematorium is a noble woman, who was a devoted wife and 
mother. 

“‘Mrs. Barbara Schorr, whose inanimate form we are now 
about. to deliver up to the elements was a good Christian, a 
member of the Lutheran church. With the remarkable intui- 
tion of a woman she at once perceived the advantages of incin- 
eration and stated her desire to be cremated after death. 

“Since religious services were held at her home in Ohio, it 
is not necessary to revert to her faith and belief here. Suffice 
it to say that she was honest and upright, and above all a 
good devoted mother, loving all of her children and beloved 
by all. The love of a mother, my friends, is Godly, for it is 
unselfish. She loves her child even though her love be not 
returned. . She even risks her life for its sake. Her love is 
not extinguished by ingratitude. A mother denies herself 
everything in order to increase the comfort of her offspring. 
She is proud of their fame, glories in their happiness, and 
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consoles them in the hour of misfortune. If the whole world 
casts them out and they cover their honorable name with 
shame and dishonor, nay even when they are steeped in sin 
and crime, she continues to love them. The heart of the 
mother is the best place for a child. Even if her hair is tinged 
with grey or white, there is but one such heart in all the 
universe. Those of you whose maternal parent no longer 
dwells among the living, can estimate what it means to lose 
a mother. But it is a consolation to the bereaved to know 
that the silent form before us will escape the darkness of the 
grave and the horrors of decomposition, that the beloved body 
will not be desecrated by loathsome worms, but that instead 
it will emerge from the glowing light of the cinerary apparatus 
as naught but pure white ashes. 

“Farewell, then to thee who hast performed thy earthly 
mission so well. Thy memory will ever be cherished, thy love 
and kindness ever be remembered. In consonance with the 
inevitable laws of nature, thou art now returned to the 
elements, ashes to ashes.’ 

“The sound of the last words from the speaker’s lips, ashes 
to ashes—-they seemed like a signal—had hardly died away 
before the casket began to sink. The eyes of the loving ones 
which the silent form was leaving behind were riveted upon it 
as it sank, sank slowly out of sight. It was being lowered to 
the furnace-room below. It was an impressive moment, one 
not soon to be forgotten. The chapel was painfully still. Not 
a sound disturbed the quiet as the first third, then a half, then 
all but the top of the casket disappeared, and in a moment 
that, too, was gone. An oaken lid rose slowly into place, form- 
ing a complete and apparently inseparable top to the cata- 
falque. The party stirred. The family went out to their 
carriages and were driven away. Those who remained went 
down a stairway to the basement where the incineration was 
to take place.” 

In the early part of 1888, Dr. James F. Noyes decided to 
leave the city of Detroit and spend the last years of his life 
in New England. His resignation as the president of the asso- 
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ciation was reluctantly accepted and Dr. Herman Kiefer 
elected in his place, a choice that was ratified by the stockhold- 
ers at the subsequent annual meeting and that proved very 
fortunate for the association, for Dr. Kiefer served continu- 
ously at the head of the corporation for a period of eight years, 
i. e. from 1888 until 1896. He interested himself in its affairs 
with all the ardor of which his energetic nature was capable 
and more than once publicly expressed his conviction that in- 
cineration is preferable to burial not only because it is cleaner 
and more sanitary but also because it is more esthetic and 
can be rendered much more beautiful. Other prominent per- 
sons, who were connected with the management of the Michi- 
gan Cremation Association and Detroit Crematorium, include 
Dr. Guy L. Kiefer, the present Health Officer of Michigan, who 
was president in 1896 and again from 1900 until 1917; John 
N. Bagley, president from 1897 until 1899; Dr. Preston M. 
Hickey, who was secretary from 1899 until 1910 and is now 
Professor of Roentgenology in the University of Michigan; Dr. 
Otto Scherer, treasurer from 1898 until 1904; and Christian 
Leidich, who has occupied the presidential chair from 1917 
until the present day. Dr. Henry L. Obetz, formerly Pro- 
fessor of Surgery in the Homeopathic faculty at the University 
of Michigan, was associated with the corporation as a stock- 
holder but never occupied an office; his son, bearing the same 
name, however, has been a director of the Association since 
1917 and has served both as secretary and treasurer. Vincent 
Field, the son of Moses W., took the place of Dr. Otto Scherer 
as Vice-President in 1904 and retained that office until 1911. 

In the summer of 1910, the Michigan Cremation Association 
again approached the Woodmere Cemetery Association with a 
proposition to convey the Detroit Crematorium and three lots, 
each 40x100 feet, to the cemetery corporation for $5,000, an 
offer that was declined. A letter was subsequently received 
from Mr. Frank B. Gibson, a former superintendent of the 
Portland, Ore., Crematorium in which he offered $6,000 for 
the property. But by this time the Board of Directors had 
decided to institute a number of improvements and argued 
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that if such an experienced crematist as Mr. Gibson had the 
conviction that he could make a success of the crematorium 
there was no good reason why they should not as well. Conse- 
, quently some radical changes were made. Two new hydro- 
carbon retorts, burning oil mixed with air, were installed, a. 
modern elevator replaced the old one in the chapel, and the 
auditorium was redecorated. Moreover, two additional lots, 
of 40x100 feet each, to the west of the crematorium were pur- 
chased, giving the Association an outlet on Govin Street and a 
frontage of 200 feet on Fulton Street. On these the Associa- 
tion erected a new columbarium or urn-hall which was con- 
structed of reinforced concrete and provided with a combin- 
ation vault lock. As an indication of its purpose, a sar- 
cophagus was placed upon the roof, immediately above the 
entrance. Finally an ornamental iron fence was placed around 
the premises and ‘a Bedford Stone gate erected to the memory 
of Dr. Herman Kiefer at the Govin Street entrance. Owing 
to a defect in construction, the latter, unfortunately, collapsed 
during the night from the 16th to the 17th of March, 1919, 
and was not replaced. 

It was fortunate that the Association had grasped the 
wisdom in time of putting its house in order since in 1913 
competition entered the field when the Woodmere Cemetery 
Crematorium, also provided with two retorts, was opened to 
the public. Thanks to the precautions adopted by the manage- 
ment of the Detroit Crematorium, the race was never as close 
as the newcomer had expected and the Michigan Cremation 
Association maintained its predominance to the very end. 

The year 1913 was a memorable one in the annals of the 
Association. On August 27 and 28, representatives of crema- 
tories in all parts of the Union assembled in its chapel and 
founded the Cremation Association of America, electing Dr. 
Hugo Erichsen as its first president. He served from 1913 
until 1916. During his term a bronze memorial tablet was 
placed under the portrait of Dr. F. Julius Le Moyne in the 
chapel of Washington and Jefferson college at Washington, 
Pa., and a nucleus of cremation literature established at the 
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John Crerar Library at Chicago, which now comprises nearly 
800 items and concerning which a catalogue has been pub- 
lished by the library. Moreover several of the stockholders 
, presented gifts for the embellishment of the Detroit Crema- 
torium chapel. Drs. Ernest and Robert L. Schorr donated 
an oil painting of their mother from the brush of Joseph W. 
Gies and Mrs. Louise Pfeiffer a Mason and Hamlin organ in 
memory of her husband, who, like herself, was an ardent 
crematist. Concurrently with the installation of the organ, 
Mrs. Rose Sadler Griffith, a graduate of the London Conserva- 
tory of Music, was engaged as organist and thenceforth pro- 
vided music at every funeral conducted in the chapel without 
cost to the family of the deceased; she served from 1913 until 
1929. 

In 1916 the charter of the Michigan Cremation Association 
expired and the society had to be reincorporated. At this time 
the capital was increased from one thousand shares of $25 
each to three thousand shares of $10 each. In order to conform 
with the new state cremation law, passed by the legislature 
of 1915, the Association was obliged to pay off the only debt it 
had ever incurred, i. e. $4,000 expended for improvements, 
including the new lots, and enough new stock was subscribed 
for to make this possible. But it had to relinquish the pay- 
ment of dividends since the Michigan Cremation Law relates 
to non-profitsharing concerns only. On the other hand it was 
relieved from taxation, which was a relief in times of stress; 
in other words it was placed on a level with cemetery corpora- 
tions and consequently enjoyed the same privileges. 

But, as the years passed by, it became more and more evident 
that the Association had outlived its usefulness and that it 
would be for the best interests of its stockholders as well as 
the purpose for which it was founded if it would disband. 
Moreover, the character of the neighborhood, in which the 
crematorium was located, had changed from what was a resi- 
dence to virtually a factory district and the crematorium was 
occasionally discriminated against on that account. Although 
the crematorium had never been intended as a money-making 
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concern and was mainly established for educational purposes 
and there was always business enough to keep it going, the 
lack of means at the disposal of the directors was frequently 
and keenly apparent. Naturally, without sufficient working 
capital, it became necessary to engage individuals as superin- 
tendents who could only give part of their time to the enter- 
prise and, while this materially reduced the overhead expense, 
it precluded that discipline that is indispensable in the con- 
duct of any successful business. Under the circumstances it 
was fortunate for the Association that a man was at the helm 
who was always prepared to compromise, if necessary, in order 
to keep the concern on a level keel. 

But it is one thing to recognize the necessity of making a 
dignified and graceful retreat and another to carry it into 
effect. The Gordian knot was cut one day, in the fall of 1928, 
when Dr. Hugo Erichsen called upon his old friend Ludwig 
Pfaller, Superintendent of Woodmere Cemetery, to inquire 
whether he was going to accompany him to the convention of 
the Cremation Association of America. Incidentally the 
Detroit Crematorium was mentioned and this led to a sugges- 
tion on the part of Mr. Pfaller that afforded a basis for subse- 
quent negotiations and finally culminated in the consummation 
of an agreement, on the part of both associations, by means of 
which the business and good will of the Detroit Crematorium 
passed into the hands of the Woodmere Cemetery Association. 
This was ratified on the 30th of April, 1929, and on that day 
the Detroit Crematorium closed its doors forever. At the same 
time the Woodmere crematory assumed the name of its late 
competitor and will henceforth be known as the Woodmere- 
Detroit Crematorium. 

The statistics of the defunct institution are on file with the 
Cremation Association of America and will not interest the 
reader ; suffice it to say that the incinerations within its walls, 
in the 42 years of its existence, totalled 2,664 and increased 
from 3 in the opening year to over 100 at the close. 











Lieut. JoHN Fitcu, INVENTOR OF THE STEAMBOAT 
J —_ 


By Roscor Conkuine Fitrcu 
DETROIT AND LUDINGTON, MICH. 


O much interest centers in the proposed Great Lakes-St. 

Lawrence waterway to the Atlantic in which the people of 
Michigan will greatly benefit, that a review of the Wolverine 
State’s connection with the origin of the first steamboat should 
prove worthy of note at this time. 

In view of Michigan’s recognized position as the leader in 
the automobile and aviation industries, it is interesting to 
observe that the name of this State also has a place in the 
world history of steam navigation. Few people know that 
Lieut. John Fitch, officer under Washington at Valley Forge 
and afterwards world pioneer and father of steam navigation, 
was taken captive by Indians and held a prisoner in old Fort 
Lernoult on the site of the present Detroit Postoffice by the 
British commander of Detroit in 1782. 

As a British prisoner, the steamboat inventor, Lieut. Fitch 
was transferred by way of the St. Lawrence to Quebec and 
later to New York where he was released, traveling the very 
route in 1782 that ocean liners will travel if the seaway is 
approved and built by the governments of the United States 
and Canada. 

In 1926, the Congress of the United States by unanimous 
action declared Lieut. John Fitch, Revolutionary officer, the 
real inventor of the steamboat and appropriated $15,000 for the 
erection of a monument to Fitch at Bardstown, Ky.; “thereby,” 
in the language of Governor William J. Fields of Kentucky, in 
his speech at the unveiling, “settling so long as the American 
government shall endure, the question as to who invented the 
steamboat.” 

In 1910, at the time of the Hudson-Fulton celebration in 
New York, the Albany Day Line reproduced Robert Fulton’s 
first boat, the “Clermont,” but Lieut. John Fitch had built a 
successful steamboat twenty-two years before the “Clermont” ; 
and fully fifteen years before the advent of the Fulton craft, 
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John Fitch was listed in the Philadelphia city directory as 
“Owner of the Steamboat”, which was running upon the Dela- 
ware River under a printed advertised schedule and carrying 
freight, as well as passengers, on a published tariff, appearing 
in the two Philadelphia papers, the Pennsylvania Packet and 
the Federal Gazette. 

But prior to his success in being the first to propel vessels 
by steam, Lieut. John Fitch did things which in themselves 
entitle him to fame and make him a picturesque figure in 
Michigan history. 

Fitch had served. as a Lieutenant in the Revolution and was 
on Washington’s staff at Valley Forge furnishing the army 
with supplies, and ‘was also chief armorer for the Committee 
of Safety of the Province of New Jersey having charge of the 
gun-works at Trenton, N. J., with several workmen employed 
under him. 

Fitch was also a deputy surveyor for the-State of Virginia 
and while engaged in a mission on his way down the Ohio 
River near the site of Marietta, Ohio, the boat ran aground and 
he and those with him were attacked by Indians. After a stiff 
fight in which two of his companions were killed, Fitch was 
made captive on March 22, 1782. The Indians were commanded 
by three principal braves named Capt. Buffaloe, Capt. Crow, 
and Capt. Washington. 

After witnessing the scalping of his two dead comrades, 
Fitch had to prepare for a march through a wilderness—which 
is now included in one of the finest portions of Ohio and 
Michigan—until he reached Detroit. The Indians took the 
goods from the boat on shore, also all the blankets, guns and 
ammunition. After this, Capt. Crow tied a war-club to the 
steering-oar and set the boat adrift. 

The savages then held a consultation as to what they should 
do. The other prisoners must have been in an awful state of 
suspense, but Fitch, who was very drowsy from having been on 
watch during the previous night, asked permission of Capt. 
Crow to lie down and sleep. 
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This request was granted and wrapping an old camlet cloak 
about him, he consigned himself to slumber. In the meanwhile, 
Capt. Buffaloe having helped himself freely to liquor, which 
was among the stores, became drunk. In that condition he 
was not very amiable in his temper. Perceiving the prostrate 
prisoner, he rushed toward him, exclaiming in a language not 
understood, “Zeak! Zeak !” 

Fitch opened his eyes, sat up and said “no,” when Buffaloe 
again saying “Zeak,” drew a tomahawk and aimed a fair blow 
directly at the forehead of the captive. Crow was nearby, and 
rushing forward he seized the arm of Buffaloe in time to pre- 
vent the fatal consequence. After this incident, Fitch had 
little desire to attempt to sleep again, and the prisoner went 
and sat down with his six captive comrades. 

On the thirteenth day of their march, the Indians with their 
captives neared the Council House of the principal town of 
the Delawares. Capt. Crow halted the party, cut a straight 
stick to which he attached the prepared scalps of Fitch’s two 
companions who had been killed, and told the prisoners that 
if any Indians came out to abuse them, they must run to the 
long house at the end of the village, and after they got in it 
nobody would hurt them. 

Thompson Westcott in his Life of John Fitch, Inventor of 
the Steamboat, describes Fitch’s reception as follows: 

“They marched on coolly until they saw the Council House 
with crowds of savages around it, and distant from them about 
fifty pole. The scalp hallo was repeated thirteen times, and 
when the last one was given all the Indians joined in a loud 
shout. A stout savage, painted black, and entirely naked, 
except a breech-cloth, now ran like a deer towards Captain 
Crow, and seizing the pole with the scalps, sped swiftly with 
it towards the Council House. As he neared the building, the 
captives saw a large body of Indians rushing towards them 
with terrible shouts. The prisoners had been marching in 
single file until this time, but when the first one of them was 
reached by the Indians, and was struck by the foremost, the 
party took to their heels and scoured across the plain towards 
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Monument to John Fitch at Trenton, N. J. John Fitch’s steamboat 
carried passengers and freight under a printed advertised schedule on the 
Delaware River in 1790 between Philadelphia, Burlington, Bristol, Borden- 
town and Trenton. 
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the haven of safety. Fitch was whacked by several with open 
hands on the sides, face and back. One brave caught Fitch by 
the hair, pulled him to the ground, and then abandoned him. 

“Fitch ran on as fast as he could, but near the Council 
House, was doomed to receive the severer punishment of the 
“gentler sex”. These specimens of womanhood were armed 
with thick clubs. With these cudgels, they struck the fugitive 
as he passed, with their hardest blows. About twenty feet 
from the door Fitch stumbled and fell over a log. Badly 
bruised, he did not get up, but scrambled in upon his hands and 
feet, and having got his head and a part of his body in the 
doorway, supposed he was safe. But, like the ostrich under 
a similar miscalculation, he was soon satisfied of his mistake 
by some very sturdy whacks.” 

After other narrow escapes from death by thrown toma- 
hawks when his captors were drunk and many weary days of 
marching through wide prairies, Fitch and his fellow prisoners 
came to an Ottaway Indian town on the Maumee River, about 
eighteen miles from Lake Erie. From here they were taken to 
Detroit in a canoe by way of Lake Erie and the Detroit River. 
The prisoners were weak from lack of proper food. Their 
first good meal in thirty days was provided by sturgeon speared 
with tomahawks in the lake. When they got into the Detroit 
River they took out the spawns and boiled them in fresh water. 
They ate of this mess of fish for more than an hour. The next 
day they arrived at Detroit. 

At the gate of the Detroit fort, the prisoners were given up 
to a sentry. They were conducted to the commandant, Major 
Duposters, who inquired the news. Fitch as the ranking officer 
of the prisoners, answered, and told him of the capture of Lord 
Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va. Although this event happened on 
the 19th of October, 1781, more than six months before the pris- 
oners reached Detroit, knowledge of that important event had 
not reached the Detroit post, so distant was it from the center 
of intelligence and cut off from communication with the eastern 
part of the continent. 
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Photo shows Roscoe Conkling Fitch (collaterally related to Lieut. John 
Fitch), standing beside the memorial tablet at the Fort Street Entrance to 
the Detroit Postoffice which stands on the site of old Fort noult where 
Lieut. Fitch was held prisoner by the British Commandant in 1782 after 
bringing the first news of Cornwallis’ surrender to Detroit. 
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Major Duposters received the story of Fitch, confirmed by 
the other prisoners, with much doubt, and took measures to 
prevent their statements from getting abroad. After having 
been taken to the Commissary and Provost, they were ordered 
to be closely confined, and directions were given that no one 
should have access to them. They soon suspected the reason 
why they were treated with such severity, and in order to obvi- 
ate the necessity for rigor Fitch set the example in utilizing 
every opportunity to spread the news. 

The seritinels were changed at stated periods and every fresh 
guard was informed of the important event. The prisoners 
also stationed themselves at the windows of the prison and 
cried out to the people in the streets that Cornwallis and all 
his army were taken. By this means the intelligence was soon 
spread over the then town. 

When Fitch was captured on the Ohio he had with him a 
graver. With that instrument he pleased his Indian captors 
by making fancy devices on their powder-horns. When he 
reached Detroit he had it with him and now gratified the 
British officers in the same way in return for being permitted 
to examine all of the maps they then had at Detroit. All of 
the Great Lakes region had been mapped by the early French 
explorers and Fitch ingeniously contrived the privilege of 
studying these maps. The fact that he was an officer undoubt- 
edly helped too to influence his captors to allow him this 
courtesy, and as he was a prisoner they could not see how the 
information could be used against them. 

About two weeks after their arrival at Detroit, Fitch and the 
other prisoners were sent off in an armed brig. After a tedious 
voyage over Lake Erie, during which they encountered a severe 
storm, they reached Fort Erie. They were immediately dis- 
patched thence to Fort Schlosser at Niagara. There they 
were placed on a ship to cross Lake Ontario and arrived at a 
fort situated on Carleton Island, at the entrance of the St. 
Lawrence River. They were then escorted to Fort Oswagatchie, 
thence to Coteau du Lac and to an island opposite Coteau du 
Lac, then named Prison Island. 
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Fitch was confined at Prison Island on May 25, 1782. In 
the beginning of October, news was received that the prisoners 
had been exchanged and orders were given for their immediate 
departure. They were taken from Coteau du Lac to Montreal, 
thence down the St. Lawrence to Quebec and from there by ship 
to New York and Dobbs Ferry, where Fitch was released. 

Lieut. John Fitch was the son of Joseph Fitch I, grandson of 
Joseph Fitch II, great-grandson of Joseph Fitch I, who with 
three brothers had emigrated from County Essex, England, 
to Connecticut. Of the brothers, Cant. Thomas Fitch was one 
of the founders of Norwalk, 1650; Rev. James Fitch founded 
Norwich and Lebanon, (1638); and Samuel Fitch settled at 
Hartford, 1650. 

The Fitch family was of considerable importance in England 
and owned large estates in County Essex including Fitch 
Castle in Widdington parish and Brasonhead Castle in Lindsell 
parish. Lieut. John Fitch was a direct descendant of Sir John 
Fitch who was living in Fitch Castle A. D. 1294 after having 
fought in the historic battles of Lewes and Evesham (1263). 

This pedigree and the right to use the ancient Fitch Coat 
of Arms has been certified to direct descendants by the College 
of Arms, London, a royal institution of which the Earl Marshal 
of England, the Duke of Norfolk, is the hereditary head. 

Joseph Fitch I, the great grandfather of Lieut. John Fitch, 
came to America in 1650 and married a daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Samuel Stone, one of the prominent New England clergy- 
men, and settled at Windsor, Conn., where he purchased one- 
twentieth part of the township. Joseph Fitch III, the father 
of the original steamboat inventor, married Sarah Shaler of 
Bolton, Conn., an active, enterprising, good woman. 

John Fitch, their fifth child, was born in Windsor, Conn., 
Jan. 21, 1748 and married Dec. 29, 1767, Lucy Roberts of Sims- 
bury, Conn., several years his senior. The first child, Shaler, 
was born Nov. 2, 1768, and their second child, Lucy, was born 
in July, 1769. Some few months before the second baby was 
born, John Fitch, unaware of his wife’s condition and leaving 
her all of his considerable property, separated from her on 
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Photo of Tablet in bronze to the memory of John Fitch on 
the East Wall of the North Entrance to the Capitol Build- 
ing in Hartford, Conn., placed by order of the General As- 
sembly of Connecticut in 1887. (Courtesy of Connecticut 
State Library, Hartford). 
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Jan. 18, 1769 and left Windsor the same day on foot with a 
small supply of clothing and with less than eight dollars in 
his pocket. 

In later years, John Fitch sent his daughter a pair of silver 
buckles and a letter commending her for the devotion she had 
shown to her mother, with whom she was then living at the 
home of her brother, Shaler, in Hartford, Ohio. 

It appears that both Fitch and his wife were quick-tempered, 
and their differences finally led to a separation. Later she 
seems to have acquired a small fortune from the considerable 
property Fitch had left her when he went away, and to have 
urged him to come back with her and share in her means, but 
he was too proud and stubborn for this, and as a result they 
remained apart until the end. He always praised his wife as a 
woman of the highest character and a good mother to his 
children. 

It might be presumed that had John Fitch remained in 
Windsor with his wife, he probably would never have become 
the inventor of the steamboat or been a prisoner in Detroit or 
would he have made the drawings and specifications which 
Robert Fulton later studied and on which he based his boat, the 
“Clermont”. It is another instance of the uncertainty of Fate. 

John Fitch’s daughter, Lucy was married Nov. 4, 1789 to 
Col. James Kilbourne, who was born of sturdy English stock in 
New Britain, Conn., Oct. 19, 1770, a lay-reader who was 
ordained later by the Bishop of Connecticut and organized the 
first Protestant Episcopal Church in the Northwest Territory, 
serving for several years as its minister; and died in Worthing- 
ton, Ohio, aged 80 years. Lucy (Fitch) Kilbourne died in 1807 
and the mother, John Fitch’s wife, died about the same time 
and is buried in Hartford, Ohio, by the side of her son, Shaler 
Fitch, who died in 1842. 

Lieut. John Fitch tells us in a manuscript autobiography 
which he deposited with the Library Company of Philadelphia, 
that he first got the notion April 15, 1785 that a steam- 
propelled vehicle was a desideratum and a possibility. At that 
time he was crippled up with rheumatism, caused by his pre- 
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vious hardships as a British prisoner, and was hobbling home 
from church, with his friend, James Ogilbee. They were 
swiftly passed at the intersection of York and Street Road in 
Warminster township, Bucks County, Pa., by a Mr. Sinton and 
wife of Hatborough, Pa., in a riding “chair”. John Fitch was 
then engaged in his business of a silversmith in Bucks County, 
Pa. The speed of the carriage as compared with his own limp- 
ing progress caused John Fitch to think that it would be a 
great thing to have a means of conveyance without keeping a 
horse. Fitch had already observed the expansive qualities of 
steam and his fancy now turned to the idea of a steam-engine. 

After puzzling over the matter for a few days and giving up 
the idea of steam-propelled land carriages because of the condi- 
tion of the rough wilderness roads of that time, Fitch, who 
had never seen a steam engine and did not know that such a 
thing had ever been built, prepared a sketch and then made a 
model embodying his ideas for a steamboat that actually “ran” 
on a nearby pond in Davisville, Bucks County, Pa., in 1785. 

The Bucks County Historical Society, Pa., has erected a 
large stone monument which stands at the north west corner 
of the York Road and the Street Road in Warminster Town- 
ship, Bucks County, Pa. 

Two years later John Fitch had a steamboat running on the 
Delaware River between Philadelphia, Burlington, Bristol, 
Bordentown and Trenton, and invited the members of the Con- 
vention then in session at Philadelphia to draft our Federal 
Constitution, to ride upon his unique craft. With but few 
exceptions the persons invited accepted the invitation for the 
first water-trip on a steam-propelled craft and several of them 
have left on record written impressions of this first experience. 
Many of these testimonials are in possession of the Library of 
Congress at Washington, D. C., and the Library Company of 
Philadelphia to whom John Fitch gave his papers and his six 
folio autobiography written in his own hand shortly before his 
death. 

Governor Thomas Mifflin of Pennsylvania and some of the 
other prominent members of the Convention who were pas- 
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Monument to John Fitch which stands at the Northwest corner of the York 
road and the Street road in Warminster Township, Bucks County, Pa. 
Fitch, crippled up with rheumatism resulting from the rigors of his confine- 
ment as a British prisoner in 1782, was passed by a carriage as he limped 
along the road in April, 1785, which inspired him with the idea that it would 
be a great thing to have a means of conveyance without a horse. The first 
— i was the result. (Courtesy of Bucks County, Pa., Historical 

ociety). 
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sengers, presented Fitch with a suit of expensive silk flags to 
carry on his steamboat as a token of their recognition of his 
great achievement. 

The first steamboat Fitch built which ran on the Delaware 
is in the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C. The 
original engine of one of his first steamboats is in possession of 
Ohio State University at Columbus, Ohio. Trenton, N. J. 
honors John Fitch with a shaft on the Delaware River near 
where the Philadelphia boat docks and from which Fitch’s 
steamboat plied to Philadelphia, and also named a thorough- 
fare in his honor called “John Fitch Way”. 

But John Fitch had no money and steamboats can’t be built 
wholly out of dream-stuff no matter how enthusiastically 
optimistic the dreamer may be, and Fitch had a continual 
struggle until his death to raise funds to build his successful 
steamboats. 

So in 1785 after he had demonstrated that the steamboat 
was practical by running a boat on the pond below Davisville, 
Bucks County, Pa., he bethought himself of ways and means of 
financing his invention. 

Pushed to an extremity, Fitch fell back upon the expedient 
of printing and selling maps of the new “Northwest Territory” 
in which everybody then had become suddenly interested. 

Fitch at once got a sheet of copper and hammered, polished 
and engraved it in Cobe Scout’s log wheelwright’s shop and 
printed it on the cider press of Charles Garrison in Bucks 
County, Pa. The maps were then given over to Margaret Pat- 
terson to be painted and with the proceeds of these hand- 
engraved, hand-printed and hand-painted maps, John Fitch got 
his share of the cost of building the world’s first successful 
steamboat—a steamboat which in 1790 was announced in 23 
successive “ads” in the Philadelphia press, specifying 31 dis- 
tinct trips, covering more than 2,000 miles at a speed of seven 
miles and a half an hour and carrying both passengers and 
freight under a published schedule and a printed tariff. 

P. Lee Phillips, Chief of the Division of Maps and Charts, 
Library of Congress has published a book entitled “The Fitch 
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The Fitch Map of the Northwest, 1785, by Lieut. John Fitch, inventor 
of the Steamboat. 
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Map of the Northwest, 1785”, which contains an excellent 
reproduction of the map from a fine impression in the collec- 
tion of Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach of Philadelphia. A copy of 
this book is on view in all of the larger libraries. 

Phillips says in his opening paragraph: 

“It is not often that the word ‘unique’ may be. used in 
referring to any literary production, but to John Fitch’s map 
of the Northwest, such a word is well applied. Made to further 
one of the greatest inventions of modern days, that of the 
steamboat, absolutely unusual in construction, scarce in num- 
ber and of considerable cartographical interest to early United 
States geography, the owner of one of these maps may be 
assured that he has in his possession a much sought-after 
treasure. 

“Tt may be stated that this is the only map known which 
was made, engraved and printed by the same person, John 
Fitch, who has an undoubted claim to being the first to invent 
and apply steam propulsion of vessels through the water.” 

“But”, someone says, “Why hasn’t John Fitch been given 
credit for this in the histories used in our public schools? 
Why does all the credit go to Fulton?” 

Well, that’s another long story and it would take a long time 
to tell it and it can best be summed-up by saying that all 
through the years, men have been protesting against that 
injustice and at last the United States Congress by unanimous 
vote of both the Senate and the House, approved February 12, 
1926, an appropriation sponsored by Congressman Ben John- 
son of Bardstown, Ky., of $15,000 for a suitable monument to 
John Fitch, Inventor of the Steamboat. This memorial was 
unveiled with impressive ceremonies on May 25, 1927 and now 
stands in the Public Square at Bardstown, where John Fitch 
died. John Fitch’s remains were removed from the old cem- 
etery at Bardstown and now rest in a sarcophagus under the 
‘ magnificent monument. 

The dedication of the monument was attended by a great 
gathering of people among whom were Charles Lee Fitch of 
Warren, Ohio, a great-great-great grandson of the inventor; 
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by Charles F. Fitch and his daughters, Frances and Charlotte, 
of Greenville, Pa., who participated in the ceremonies; by 
Emerson Fitch of Andover, Ohio (both great-great grandsons 
of John Fitch), and by Lieut-Col. C. Seymour Bullock of South 
Bend, Ind., who has been one of the foremost in the effort to 
secure proper historical credit for John Fitch. 

Mrs. Ben Johnson, wife of Congressman Johnson, who spon- 
sored the appropriation for the monument, made the speech of 
acceptance on behalf of the Lieutenant John Fitch Chapter of 
the D. A. R. at Bardstown. 

Resuming the story of John Fitch’s invention of the steam- 
boat, Fitch in 1790. built another boat which attained a speed 
of eight miles an hour and continued to run on the Delaware 
River, carrying passengers and freight, for three or four 
months. This boat was known as the Perseverance I. . 

The best speed obtained by his previous boat had been on 
Oct. 12, 1788, when the boat took 30 passengers from Philadel- 
phia to Burlington in three hours and ten minutes, a speed of 
over six miles an hour. 

On April 23, 1791, Fitch applied to the Federal Congress for 
a patent of his invention. This patent was granted on Aug. 26, 
1791, the original document being signed by George Washing- 
ton, and by Commissioners Thomas Jefferson, Gen. Henry 
Knox, and John Randolph. On Nov. 20, 1791, the French 
Government also granted letters patent to Fitch which pro- 
tected his invention in that country for 15 years. The original 
of this French patent which was signed by King Louis XVI 
is now in the old National Museum in Washington. 

In 1793, Fitch went to France where he hoped to finance and 
build a steamboat but found conditions unfavorable due to the 


/.o’ unsettled times preceding the French Revolution. 





When Fitch left France for England (returning later to 
America) after a brief stay with Aaron Vail, U. S. Consul at 
L’Orient in France, he left with Vail all the drawings and 
specifications that he had taken with him from this country. 
Vail had been a member of the original company for building 
steamboats on the Delaware and thought he would be able to 
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Mrs. Ben Johnson, wife of Congressman Johnson, who spon- 
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acceptance on behalf of the Lieutenant John Fitch Chapter of 
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Resuming the story of John Fitch’s invention of the steam- 
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of eight miles an hour and continued to run on the Delaware 
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The best speed obtained by his previous boat had been on 
Oct. 12, 1788, when the boat took 30 passengers from Philadel- 
phia to Burlington in three hours and ten minutes, a speed of 
over six miles an hour. 

On April 23, 1791, Fitch applied to the Federal Congress for 
a patent of his invention. This patent was granted on Aug. 26, 
1791, the original document being signed by George Washing- 
ton, and by Commissioners Thomas Jefferson, Gen. Henry 
Knox, and John Randolph. On Nov. 20, 1791, the French 
Government also granted letters patent to Fitch which pro- 
tected his invention in that country for 15 years. The original 
of this French patent which was signed by King Louis XVI 
is now in the old National Museum in Washington. 

In 1793, Fitch went to France where he hoped to finance and 
build a steamboat but found conditions unfavorable due to the 
unsettled times preceding the French Revolution. 

When Fitch left France for England (returning later to 
America) after a brief stay with Aaron Vail, U. S. Consul at 
L’Orient in France, he left with Vail all the drawings and 
specifications that he had taken with him from this country. 
Vail had been a member of the original company for building 
steamboats on the Delaware and thought he would be able to 
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interest the French engineers in the project after they had 
taken time to investigate it more fully. 

Robert Fulton, who was at that time a miniature painter in 
, London under the tutelage of Benjamin West, had occasion to 
visit France and while there carefully studied Fitch’s drawings 
and specifications which Fitch had left with Vail. This is 
substantiated by documentary proof. Mr. Vail wrote, “I lent 
Mr. Fulton of Paris all the specifications and drawings of Mr. 
Fitch and they remained in his possession several months”. 
There was nothing wrong about this on Fulton’s part. Fitch 
was secure in his exclusive patents at that time and was 
anxious to have as many people as possible become interested 
in his invention. 

The flag, too, that Governor Mifflin of Pennsylvania had 
placed on the original boat was also left by Fitch with Vail. 

Later on, these drawings were turned over to Chancellor 
Robert R. Livingston of New York who was sent as U. S. 
Ambassador to France and became the basis for Livingston’s 
more intelligent study of a theme to which he had already given 
considerable attention and in which he had made a number 
of fruitless experiments. 

The Chancellor then urged Fulton, they having met in Paris 
and become friends, to take up the project of steamboats, 
which he seems to have dropped after his correspondence in 
1793. Fulton in a letter to Lord Stanhope in Nov., 1793 said: 

“In June, 1793, I began the experiments on the steamships. 
My first design was to imitate the spring in the tail of a 
salmon. For this purpose I supposed a large bow to be wound 
up by the steam engine and the collected force attached to the 
end of a paddle, as in No. 1, let off, would urge the vessel 
forward — - -— ~” 

After returning to America from France, Fitch, in 1796, 
while residing in the city of New York, constructed another 
steamboat. Successful experiments were made with this boat 
on the old Collect Pond, on which site the present Tombs 
Prison now stands. There is abundant testimony relative to 
the construction and success of this small steamer, but the 
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most interesting point in connection with this boat is the fact 
that Chancellor Livingston who was later Fulton’s financial 
backer, made several trips as Fitch’s guest on the boat in 
1796-7. 

It is worthy of note that the boat on Collect Pond was driven 
by a screw propeller and was unquestionably the first boat of 
this kind ever constructed. A model of this boat is in the New 
York Historical Society Museum, New York City. 

John Fitch was a member of the Bristol, New Jersey, 
Masonic Lodge and attended lodge in Philadelphia while living 
there. He left a sum of money with the lodge and instructions 
as to how the interest should be spent annually by the man who 
would stand on his grave and sing the song, “My Little Brown 
Jug and I”, 

Fitch spent the last days of his life at Bardstown, Ky. Of 
his inventions and disappointments during this period, he 
wrote: “I confess the thought of a steamboat, which first 
struck me by mere accident, about the middle of April, 1785, 
has hitherto been very unfortunate; the perplexities and em- 
barrassments through which it has caused me to wade far 
exceed anything that the common course of life ever. presented 
to my view.” 

Fitch died in Bardstown July 2, 1798 from sheer exhaus- 
tion, completely worn out by his effort to prove to an unbeliev- 
ing world the practical value of the steamboat. 

One of the last letters Fitch wrote was to his friend, Dr. 
William Thornton, afterwards first architect of the United 
States Capitol at Washington (1793-1802). This letter, which 
proves indisputably that Fitch was not a suicide as some mis- 
informed writers have stated, follows: 

“Bardstown, Nelson County, Kentucky, 1st Feby. 1798. 
“My Worthy Friend: 

I am going fast to my mother clay. Yesterday I executed my 
last will which I ever mean to make. My property here will 
be much more than I ever expected— - - - - - Address letter 
for me to Mr. John Rowan, Bardstown. If I am here I can 
pay the postage, if not he will have enough in his hands. 
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I shall transact no more business of myself but leave it 
altogether to him. 

My worthy friend, I have many more things to inform you 
and Mr. Vail but being fatigued shall only say 

that I am 
and shall die 
a friend to both of you 
(Signed) John Fitch” 

Connecticut honors the memory of its native son, Lieut. 
John Fitch by a tablet in bronze which was placed in 1887 on 
the east wall of the north entrance to the Capitol Building in 
Hartford, Conn. 

A beautiful fresco painting of John Fitch at work making 
a boat showing in the background a picture of one of his 
steamboats and his famous map of the Northwest Territory 
adorns the corridor, street floor, Senate Wing of the U. S. 
Capitol at Washington, D. C. It is the work of Constantino 
Brumidi, Italian artist, whose work forms an important part 
of the mural decorations of the Capitol. 

Lt. Cel. C. Seymour Bullock in his “Miracle of the First 
Steamboat” says: 

“Had Fitch been as thrifty as he was inventive he might 
have become wealthy, for Gardoque, the Spanish envoy to this 
country in 1796, wished to buy his invention for the sole and 
exclusive use of the King of Spain. Fitch replied, ‘No; if there 
is any glory or profit in my invention, my countrymen shall 
have the whole of it’ ”. 




















THE FarriER---EPISODE OF THE SPANISH WAR 
By Ivan Swirt . 
(Author of Fagots of Cedar) 


ROOPER Griffin, of the First Regiment, Cavalry, came 
T down the troop street of the mid-southern camp a warm 
day in summer, 1898. Near the farrier’s tent-shop, on a hand- 
ful of straw lay one of the regiment’s best horses—a big 
chestnut recently assigned to a heavy-weight Russian soldier- 
of-fortune. The horse was in a lather of intense agony and 
trembling like a smelting-shaker. 

“Farrier Smith, what do you think is the trouble with this 
horse?” enquired Griffin pleasantly. 

“Sickness, certainly; and there isn’t no thinkink about it,” 
replied the farrier. 

“Have you found out the nature of the sickness?” 

“Very likely, sir.” 

“What are you giving him for it, may I ask?” 

“Medicine, sir.” 

The farrier had learned his authoritative manner where he 
learned his language—in the King’s service or a Billingsgate 
fish-market. 

Griffin’s sympathetic nature was not satisfied with the 
interview and seeing the Second Lieutenant approaching he 
called his attention to the suffering animal. 

“T do not believe, Lieutenant, that the horse is getting the 
right treatment. I think Farrier Smith is mistaken about 
the trouble.” 

“What would you say was the horse’s ailment, Griffin?” 
the Lieutenant enquired. 

“Why, sir, you notice the trembling in the off hind-leg. If 
I were to guess I should say there was a nail in the horse’s 
foot. He has been newly shod.” 

The author, a native of Michigan, served six months in the cavalry arm 
of the Spanish War volunteers, =a from the Chicago Art Institute, 
where he was a student. Maj. Charles U. Bear, of Detroit, was an efficient 
officer, and Phil Sawyer, Detroit axtint. a trooper of the same regiment. 


In 1917 the author was one + two accepted out of twenty-two applicants 
from his county for the R. O. . at Fort Sheridan. 
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“Farrier,” said the Lieutenant sharply, “remove the shoe 
from this foot. Let us see if there isn’t something wrong.” 

With a savage leer at the gentle trooper, Farrier Smith 
‘ went sullenly to work undoing his morning’s artistry. When 
the shoe was removed a nail was found turned into the frog of 
the foot instead of being clinched on the outside of the hoof. 

With a firm reprimand from the officer the farrier was left 
to nurse his grudge against the “chicken-’earted” Griffen, 
while the horse came to rapid recovery from his “sickness.” 

If Farrier Smith had been of a softer nature perhaps fewer 
of the good horses of the Volunteer Cavalry would have laid 
their bones in Chicamauga clay and more of them been saved 
for a less prosaic, if not more glorious, battle-field in Cuba. 
As it was, Farrier Smith not being gentle, he had left a young 
wife and child to become their own wage-earners in a big 
city, and took himself off to the army service—a good place 
indeed to lose a plain man’s identity. To make his escape 
doubly sure Farrier Smith had waived the possible distinction 
of his British ancestry, and concealed his real name from the 
recruiting officers. But as often happens and as this story is 
but one more illustration, the change of a name or a coat can- 
not safely be relied upon to save us from the tangled web 
we weave. Man sometimes trips upon his own wire. 

The habits of a man’s life are strong upon him, and “Jim” 
Smith’s familiarity with horses soon came to light in this 
volunteer cavalry service where the care of the faithful 
“saddles” was quite as important as that of the soldiers them- 
selves. James Smith, by inevitability of fortune, was ap- 
pointed farrier of Troop H—a distinction from the common 
troopers which humored his pride but made an uncomforting 
step toward defeating his purpose of concealment, by fixing 
upon him the less ordinary name of Farrier in the place of 
Jim, and by making him one of twelve in the regiment instead 
of one of twelve hundred. 

No one had said that Farrier Smith was not a competent 
veterinary, and perhaps no one in justice could say so;—but 
after all it mattered little.. The suffering or death of a horse 
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was no weeping matter, and besides, the captain of the guards 
must have his pistol-practice and a colicky or lame horse was 
good game, inasmuch as the government had others to take 
its place when the “fatality” was reported in. So, though 
many of the horses went prematurely on the way of all beasts 
and men, it might not have been due altogether to the vicious- 
ness or neglect of Farrier Smith. He could not prevent a 
horse from sneezing within the hearing of the officer of the 
guard. However, what fell out one day—or rather what did 
not fall out—may be a hint of what happened oftener. 

There is no such thing as a type of volunteer soldier. There 
are quite as many kinds of men in the ranks as there are in 
the walks of civil life; which is to say all the degrees of in- 
telligence and culture from the rough primal being to the 
polished gentleman; from the illiterate petty-thief to the 
scholarly divinity-student. But the term good soldier does 
not always mean good man. Farrier Smith might have proved 
a good soldier in an affair of life and death and self-preserva- 
tion; but Trooper Griffin was what might be called a good 
man. There was sympathy and love and sincerity in his 
make-up—more lather than leather, perhaps. And perhaps it 
was this temperament that made him the writer of vigorous 
stories for which he had won some distinction in his home 
world. Such a man has his place, but in the rugged life of 
the army he need expect no great deference from his burly, 
thick-blooded mess-mates like Farrier Smith and Corporal 
Hogan. Griffin knew this and kept a close tongue and avoided 
familiarity with all save a few friends of his own stripe. The 
sensitive man’s very instinctive detection of concealed guilt, 
though unexpressed, will put distance between him and the 
ruffian. ' 

Trooper Griffin was keen in sensing human nature, and, 
though willing that every man should preserve his own in- 
dividuality for the sake of the interest it gave to human life 
and the stories of it, it was this instinct that showed him 
something akin to human in the horse; in which conclusion 
also there was a difference between him and Farrier Smith. 
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Trooper Griffin and his horse Major—a name which the 
trooper had given him and which he early learned to obey— 
were companions. There was no bad blood between them. 
A horse’s nature can readily be bent to the kindness of a 
master; and Major was not long in distinguishing himself 
for obedience to the rein, steadiness of gait, swiftness of foot 
and the leap of the stream or the hurdle. Also, somehow 
Major could not forget the nights when the storms flooded 
the camp and came down upon the uncovered “line” ar? soaked 
his bedding and chilled him to the marrow. At hong 
Trooper Griffin was wont to creep out of his tent, \.aue down 
the rushing gutter to keep his direction, pick his steps on the 
stones across the swollen creek and appear in the “stables.” 
Speaking gently to the whimpering beasts that tamped the 
sticking mud along the line, tying some that were loose, releas- 
ing some that were tangled, Griffin passed his hand under the 
necks of the large dark shapes until his deft fingers touched a 
tight little whorl, or cow-lick, just below the jowls, which he 
had discovered to be the distinguishing badge of his own horse. 
Then he would say, “Major, old boy, are you wet and cold?” 
And Major would lay his head on his master’s shoulder, and 
a dampness would come into the eyes of the trooper; but no 
one saw this in the darkness of the after-midnight—least of 
all Farrier Smith. With burlap and dry hay from the shed 
Major would be rubbed until he was steaming and warm from 
the friction, and a new bed of straw would be piled knee-deep 
under him. Then with a pat and a “Goodnight, old fellow,” 
the trooper disappeared into the darkness and back to his 
own quarters. 

A practice-march to Ringold one day had brought the 
regiment home in troops and squadrons under the white stars 
of a southern night and early morning. Men drowsed in their 
saddles and horses stumbled and hung their heads with 
fatigue. 

Because of this hard outing of the previous day and night 
the sound for morning drill was immediately followed by 
“recall,” and men and horses were given liberty to rest or 
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play. A squad of the troopers, Griffin among them, rode bare- 
back over to Snodgrass Hill where the clover grew rank and 
lush—from ground made bloody from older and nobler bri- 
gades revered by the poet in Griffin. Tethering their horses 
with lariat and pin, the troopers stretched themselves out in 
the warm sun for a nap. After an hour or so Griffin was 
suddenly aroused by a groan from Major. Leaping to his 
feet he saw his horse lying flat on his side, struggling in 
vain to, rise. From the weak lids of the horse’s eyes it was 

qe was sick. Griffin coiled the lariat, laid hold of 
the uas,,-.And with a little urging succeeded in getting Major 
on his legs—a prospect for a hospital record. 

Griffin’s early days on a farm had taught him something 
of the ills of horse-flesh, as well as how to mount and ride; 
and without delay he now led the invalid off on a jog-trot for 
the camp and the farrier’s scant medicine-chest. 

Farrier Smith arose stupidly from his siesta, made a brief 
examination and diagnosed the case as though a glance were 
sufficient for his experienced eye. “Cawn’t be cured!” he said, 
shortly and conclusively, and sent the lieutenant’s orderly to 
bring the officer of the guard. 

It will readily be surmised that Trooper Griffin was not 
in the seventh heaven—with this officiousness, against which 
he stood in no favor, in front of him; and behind him his 
good horse suffering pain and facing the sentence of death. 

“Brutes!” was all he could say, and that under his breath. 
He turned immediately to his horse and began walking him up 
and down in the troop-street, while the farrier looked on smirk- 
ingly from the anvil-block. Griffin’s lips were set tight and his 
face paled with a confusion of terror and bitterness, but he 
continued his urging tramp defiant of his own weariness and 
humiliation. 

As the captain of the guard approached with a quick step 
and important air, Griffin noted an improvement in Major’s 
symptoms, and secretly resolved to take a stand against the 
authority of the farrier. 
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“Farrier Smith,” began the captain, “is this the horse you 
have condemned ?” 

“Yes sir, thawt’s th’ oss,” replied the farrier in an ingratiat- 
ing tone of voice. 

» “Do you pronounce this horse beyond recovery, Farrier?” 
continued the officer. 

“Mos’ certainly, sir. Th’oss has pneumony, and there hisn’t 
no cure f’rim. F’you shoots ’im it’s only syavin’ ’im a bit 0’ 
sufferin’ sir.” 

“Well, sir, I suppose you know,” said the captain, as he 
cocked his big Colts pistol and stood off a pace from the sick 
charger’s head. As the hammer clicked, Major pricked his 
ears with spirited attention. Seeing this, Trooper Griffin 
stepped squarely between the horse and the muzzle of the pistol 
and saluted the officer. Taken by surprise, the captain ex- 
claimed hotly: “Well, sir, what do you want?—the cemetery 
or the trench for thirty days?” 

“As you will, sir,” said Griffin firmly, “But will you let me 
say that with all due respect to the farrier, I know something 
about horses and I’m satisfied that this animal has only a 
temporary attack of colic, and can be —” 

“Stand back!” said the captain. “You look to me as if you 
knew more about ribbons and ‘rainbows!” 

The farrier and other bystanders guffawed at the seemingly 
apt thrust, but Griffin neither changed his expression nor his 
position. “I beg your pardon, sir,” he replied, “but this is my 
horse. He is one of the best in the regiment, not excepting 
your own; and his place can’t be easily filled. I am attached to 
the horse and can save him.” 

“Save him?” interrupted the captain, “What do you say to 
that, Farrier?” 

“Thawt’ll be one of the loidy’s dye-dreams. Kill the beast, 
then the bereaved loidy might write a pome on the sad death of 
her sweet-’eart.” 

“The army is no place for sentiment,” addressing himself to 
Griffin, “Stand aside, or you might not be in trim to write that 
poem.” 
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Still Griffin was unmoved. “I appeal to you sir, not as a 
matter of sentiment or even humanity—lI see the hopelessness 
of that; but plainly as a shift of business economy and fairness 
to the government. The horse is well trained, a good runner 
and hurdler, knows the bugle commands, is fearless of firearms, 
and is constitutionally healthy and strong. The horse is worth 
saving—and can be saved—with no great loss of time or money. 
I ask simply a fair chance. Let the regimental veterinary be 
judge—and within an hour if I can’t myself completely cure 
this horse—then I will shoot him myself—or allow you to 
do so—if it is your pleasure. Is it not fair? Can I promise 
you more—and can you refuse me that much break?” This was 
spoken with an earnestness that went through the skin of 
even the pachydermatous officer, who replied: 

“Great guns, boy! You ought to been an evangelist, not a 
soldier! But if you aspire to be veterinary of this regiment 
Ill try not to stand in your way. Go ahead—I’ll give you one 
hour to work your miracles.” 

“Thank you very much, sir,” said Griffin, saluting respect- 
fully, as the officer turned away. 

Jim Smith was sullen and of course not prompt with advice 
or assistance. But though Griffin had been known to lapse in 
points of routine, in an emergency his flouted “sentiment” was, 
after all, his strength, and his feeling gave him faith in his 
purposes. Dispatching a tent-mate for the regimental veterin- 
ary, in whom he had confidence, Griffin uncoiled a hank of 
his lariat and for the first time flogged his faithful horse into a 
fever and pricking heat and around and around the drill-field, 
as fast as he himself could run, for a fatiguing half-hour. 

Farrier Smith looked on the undespairing struggle, and saw 
that it would succeed. Forcing an oily smile he approached 
the gasping trooper politely and heartily. 

“You’re doing bully work, Griffin. The’oss is looking up a 
bit. I’ve a bloody tip you'll be winnin’ out yet. But, gad, man, 
where’s the use of murderin’ of yourself to save a ’oss? Come 
along with me, man—lI’ll give you somethink ’11 fix him proper 
— if it’s really cawlic he has.” 
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Griffin was glad of this assurance—barring a little doubt of 
its sincerity—and having gone his limit of endurance, he led 
Major to the farrier’s tent. There on a bench sat a disordered 
collection of flasks containing different kinds of liquids. 
Taking up one of them carelessly, the farrier shook it and 
handed it over to Griffin to give to the horse. 

“T can’t ’ave nothink to do with the ’andlin’ of the ’oss, 
Griff; but I’ll not stand in the way of your doin’ what you can 
for yourself.” So saying, the farrier returned to his tent and 
taking a second flask in his hand he seated himself on a cot 
where he could look out under the flap and witness the opera- 
tions of the “awmachur ’oss-doctor.” 

Griffin first removed the cork and sniffed carefully into the 
neck of the bottle. Smith winced at this—but only for an in- 
stant. As Griffin raised the horse’s nose high, lifted the tongue 
with his thumb and finger, inserted the neck of the flask and 
pressed the drench down through the gullet with the skill of a 
practiced hand, the farrier seeméd pleased. With his eyes still 
fixed on the trooper and his horse, Farrier Smith, with a satis- 
fied leer, raised his bottle to his mouth and gulped the contents 
to the bottom. 

As Major’s eye brightened with the purity of perfect health 
and his muscles grew tense with live blood, the silence of the 
critical moment was split by the hideous gurgling of “My God! 
I’m a dead man!” 

Trooper Griffin with a sudden leap led the way to the far- 
rier’s tent, from which the despairing cry had come. There 
lay before him an almost unrecognizable half-man, half-beast, 
writhing in the throes of a spent life. As the unsightly figure 
rolled over, quivering and rigid, his filmy eyes fell upon the 
trooper. He extended his hand with difficulty :—“Yer ’and, ol’ 
loidy!—give me yer ’and—I gyave you the wrong bottle! The 
gyame—his—yourn!” 

Surgeon MacDonald arrived in time to explain the mystery. 
The flask that gave Major his new grip on life was plain “moon- 
shine” whiskey. The potion that had done the designing 
farrier to death was a powerful astringent liniment for ex- 
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ternal application only. As the victim had confessed, he 
simply had given Griffin the “wrong bottle’—and there, in a 
word, was the fate and villainy of Farrier “Jim Smith.” What 
good cockney name he was enrolled by im the other world we 
need not be less happy that we do not know. 
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By Sister Mary Rosaurta, I. H. M., Ph. D. 
(Marygrove College, Detroit) 


‘ 


“ HE aboriginal inhabitants of these countries,” wrote 

T Thomas Jefferson in his second inaugural address, “I 
have regarded with the commiseration their history inspires. 
Endowed with the faculties and rights of men, breathing an 
ardent love of liberty and independence, and occupying a coun- 
try which left them no desire but to be undisturbed, the stream 
of overflowing population from other regions directed itself on 
these shores; without power to divert or habits to contend 
against it, they have been overwhelmed by the current or 
driven before it; now reduced within limits too narrow for the 
hunter’s state, humanity enjoins us to teach them agriculture 
and the domestic arts; to encourage them to that industry 
which alone can enable them to maintain their place in exist- 
ence and to prepare them in time for that state of society 
which to bodily comforts adds the improvement of the mind 
and morals.” To one of God’s noblemen, Father Gabriel 
Richard, these words expressed all that his own heart had long 
thought and desired. Well did he realize after his years of 
labor among the whites and Indians on the rim of civilization 
that the salvation of the red man, once the white man had 
invaded his domain, depended, in great part, upon his being 
trained to a life of industry. 

Jefferson, however, was able to do more than merely review 
the Indians’ sad plight and suggest a remedy; he could report 
on deeds accomplished. “We have therefore liberally fur- 
nished them with the implements of husbandry and household 
use ;” he continued in the same address, “we have placed among 
them instructors in the arts of first necessity, and they are 
“ 1Father Gabriel Richard was born in the ue of Saintes in Saintonge, France, 
Meanwhile he had joined’ the Svelety of St. Sulpice which was destined to 

ive so many missionaries to the New World. In 1798 he began his lifework 
in Detroit, where in 1832, he laid down his burdens, a victim of love and 
service to his fellowmen. See N. E. Dionne, Galerie Historique, Gabriel Richard 


(Quebec, 1911); Michigan Pioneer Collections, I, 481-495; XXXV, 449-451; 
American Catholic Historical Researches, III, 53. 
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covered with the aegis of the law against aggressors from 
amongst ourselves.” According to these words the Federal 
Government was manfully doing its duty by the Indian, and 
Father Richard saw a new day dawning for the copper-skins 
in‘ general and his own Potawatami in particular. Neverthe- 
less this self-effacing apostle was soon disillusioned by a gov- 
ernment that lacked his clear vision. 

Father Richard had precise, practical views of his own re- 
garding the education of youth and these ideas he committed 
to writing at the special request of the Governor of Michigan 
Territory” in March, 1808. His “Outlines of a Scheme of Edu- 
cation for the Territory of Michigan” was first submitted to 
President Jefferson, and on January 20, 1809 to the United 
States Congress. The President approved the plan and “felt 
desirous that suitable encouragement should be given by the 
Government for effecting so benevolent and useful a purpose.’ 

Two thirds of the Outline is concerned with the education 
of the Indian. Father Richard would seem to intimate in 
Article Five that the real condition of the Indian in 1808 did 
not measure up to the convincing record presented by Jefferson 
in his Inaugural Address three years previously, for he 
remarks: “Therefore if the Government wishes to have them 
(Indians) civilized and make them useful members of society, 
as it has been so honorably expressed in many instances by the 
first magistrate and by all benevolent members of the whole 
community, it becomes now as a duty on the part of the Ameri- 
can white people to come to the assistance of their red 
brothers.’”4 

The course of study prescribed for young Indians included 
mental and manual training; the three R’s constituted the 
former, while the latter comprised almost every phase of 
domestic art from hoeing to building a house. Father Richard 


wisely suggested that, as an inducement to learning, the im- 

*General William Hull was the first Governor of Michigan Territory. The 

appointment was made March 1, 1805, and Hull was still occupying this 

= when the United States entered upon her second conflict with Great 
a 


n. 
ane of a Scheme of Education for the Territory of Michigan, 1. 
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plements of husbandry furnished yearly by the Government 
should not be given to any Indian who was unable to use them. 
He further noted that since a law had been enacted to provide 
teachers of agriculture and the trades to the Indians, it would 
seem the logical thing that this training should be given in an 
institution such as he proposed. 

The ideal spot for the establishment of the Indian school 
that Father Richard sponsored, and which, in reality, was in 
operation® before his plan had been submitted to Congress, was 
located on the property known as the Matthew Ernest farm, 
some three miles beyond the village limits in Springwells. In 
terms of present-day Detroit geography, the farm included 
the territory bounded by McKinstry Avenue on the east, Toledo 
Avenue on the north, Junction Avenue on the west, and the 
Detroit River on the south. This strip of land was granted 
by letters patent under the hand of President Jefferson, Decem- 
ber 22, 1807, to Matthew Ernest,’ Collector at the Port of 
Detroit since 1799. 

During the time that Ernest served at this post, irregulari- 
ties were found in his accounts with the Government. In 1805 
the United States brought suit against him and the following 
year a judgment was obtained in favor of the Government for 
$7,457.77. Since less than $2,000 was derived from the sale of 
his personal property, the farm owned by him was levied upon 
to liquidate his debt to the United States. Orders were re- 
ceived in the spring of 1808 by government officials in Detroit 
to sell the farm at auction. The marshal conducting the sale 


5Father Richard’s Petition to the Honorable Legislature of Michigan, dated 
October 18, 1808, names the teachers and gives the number of Indian children 
attending Spring Hill “as early as the 9th of September last.’’ In all prob- 
ability the full schedule was not in operation. 

®See map locating the Ernest farm with reference to the town limits in 
1808 and the city limits in 1929. 

‘The Files of the Burton Historical Collection give the only definite in- 
formation concerning Matthew Ernest whose first connection with Detroit was 
in the capacity of contractor for troop supplies about 1798. The year follow- 
ing he received the appointment of Collector or Inspector of Revenue at the 
Port of Detroit, which office he held until 1805. During this time he became 
a defaulter to the United States and both his personal property and his farm 
were sold to meet the debt. His name disappears from Detroit history about 
— See C. M. Burton, City of Detroit, Michigan, 1701-1922 (Chicago, 1922), 
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was directed to bid it off to George Hoffman® who had been 
instructed previously to purchase it as agent for the United 
States and to hold it subject to further orders from the Treas- 
ury Department. He was later empowered to sell it, provided 
the amount due to the Government could be obtained, but in 
the event that a purchaser could not be found, the farm was to 
be rented from year to year. 

It was at this point that Father Richard appeared upon the 
scene. Realizing the advantageous situation of the farm as a 
site for a school, he applied for a lease and, as the records 
show, he was the only applicant. Here in 1808 on the shores 
of the Detroit River, he established Spring Hill, one of the 
earliest attempts at Indian education within the confines of 
the present State of Michigan. 

The correspondence in the following pages justifies Father 
Richard’s contention that he occupied the farm and laid the 
foundation of his school with the express assurance of Presi- 
dent Jefferson that the Government would back him finan- 
cially. The Government, however, failed to meet the conditions 
to which it committed itself through the Chief Executive and 
his counsellors, refused to give the land for educational pur- 
poses, and, since Father Richard could not meet the expenses 
single-handed, forced him to give up the school from which he 
had hoped great things. The last act in the Spring Hill Indian 
transaction was the Government’s institution of a suit against 
Father Richard in the Supreme Court of Michigan Territory 
for the recovery of back rent amounting to $246.8714. That 
Father Richard was obliged to pay it may be inferred from the 
only extant document referring to the outcome of the trial, a 
bill for court costs amounting to $12.8714 assessed against 
him. 

The correspondence occasioned by the Spring Hill project 
between Federal Government officials in Washington, their 

8The name of Geaven Wate appears in the Michigan Pioneer Collections 
Juting the carly Weare of the nineteenth century. His chief service to. the 
community was his work as Secretary of the Committee of Five charged to 
inquire into and report on the different forms of territorial government. The 


report written by him has been published in the Michigan Pioneer Collections. 
See Michigan Pioneer Collections, I, 345; V, 552, VIII, 495, 589, XII, 545-549. 
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agents in Detroit, and Father Richard, Director of the school, 
is widely scattered and far from complete. Several interesting 
letters found in the Library of Congress suggested the idea of 
publishing the correspondence. Research was made in the 
Burton Historical Collection, Detroit, and needless to say, 
material was found in that storehouse of Michigan’s unwritten 
history. Several Richard documents as well as letters and 
official matters in the Sibley Papers bearing on the sale and 
disposal of the Ernest farm have been included in the present 
article. Documents from the Roman Catholic Church 
Archives, copies of which were found in this Collection, sup- 
plemented the correspondence of the government officials. Two 
letters hidden away in the twenty odd volumes of Jefferson’s 
published works proved an important contribution; the longer 
letter addressed to President Madison is a complete summary 
of the entire plan of Indian education proposed by Father 
Richard and concurred in by President Jefferson, Secretary of 
War Dearborn, and Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the Treasury. 

At first glance this Indian school effort spelled complete 
failure, exemplifying concretely the Federal Government’s in- 
efficient Indian policy, if policy it may be called. Father Rich- 
ard accepted defeat at Spring Hill but he never surrendered 
his right as priest and missionary to Christianize and educate 
the red man. Within ten years after the Detroit institution 
had closed its doors, he was again considering the advisability 
of establishing a school similar to Spring Hill in another part 
of his far-flung parish—this time with greater hopes of success. 

The source of this new-born hope is obvious to one who scans 
the legislation bearing on Indian affairs in 1819 and 1820. In 
the light of the progressive measures and means proposed to 
put Indian education on a solid footing, the Spring Hill failure 
was but the grain of wheat which falling into the ground died 
and brought forth much fruit, not, however, before the War 
of 1812 had enriched that ground with some of Michigan’s best 
blood. 

Apart from its inherent local interest, the correspondence 
here produced is valuable for the light it sheds upon the begin- 
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nings of the Federal Government’s Indian policy. Through it 
and the legislation of 1819, we can trace an evolutionary 
process in the Indian policy, marked in the early stages by 
narrowness and bungling, and eventually developing into a 
progressive system broad and deep enough to serve as a 
foundation for all future building. By Congressional appro- 
priation the sum of $10,000 was set aside annually for the pur- 
pose of aiding those who were willing to give themselves to the 
work of Indian education. 

Lastly, there was a personal triumph for Father Richard 
waiting at the end of the long road of failure. When the War 
Department sought to formulate a plan of education that 
would measure up to the needs of the Indian, it took over the 
system presented by Father Richard to the United States Con- 
gress a decade before. The Government had at last caught 
up with the man who failed because he was ahead of his time. 
The circular of 1819° states explicitly that those who expected 
government aid must include in the course of study, in ad- 
dition to reading, writing, and arithmetic, practical knowledge 
in agriculture and the mechanical arts for the boys, while 
spinning, weaving, and sewing must be taught to the girls. 
This plan adopted by the Government became the basis of all 
later training in the Indian schools throughout the United 
States. Deservedly then might Father Richard bear the title, 
“Rather of Modern Indian Education.” 

In the following presentation of the Spring Hill Corre- 
spondence, the text of the original has been faithfully adhered 
to. Liberties have been taken with the punctuation in a 
few instances to bring out the evident meaning of the writer. 


*For full text see American Catholic Historical Researches, X, 156-158. 
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(Sibley Papers, XXVI, 5.) 


FROM GABRIEL DUVALL! TO GEORGE HOFFMAN 


Treasury Department, 
Comptroller’s Office 
23 February 1808. 
Sir, 

The United States have obtained a Judgment against Mat- 
thew Ernest for 7,457.77/100 dollars, exclusive of interest, and 
his property is now advertised for sale by the Marshal for the 
district to satisfy the Judgment. It has been represented to 
this department by the Collector" at Detroit that a great loss 
will be sustained by the U. States if the property should be 
sold for cash; and that the whole debt probably may be satis- 
fied if the property shall be disposed of on a reasonable credit. 
I have conferred with the Secretary of the Treasury!” upon 
the subject, and to prevent a loss by the U. States it is agreed 
that a person shall be appointed to purchase the property on 
behalf & for the use of the U. States, at the intended sale 
for cash; and that it shall hereafter be sold on a credit cal- 
culated to produce the full sum due to the U. States. It is 
also agreed to appoint you to make the purchase on behalf 
of the U. States. You are therefore hereby authorized and 
requested to make the purchase accordingly. 

You will purchase the real estate for the lowest sum for 
which it can be obtained. After having made the purchase 


Gabriel Duvall was born in 1751 of Huguenot parents. He acted as a 
clerk in the first Legislature of Maryland prior to the Declaration of In- 
dependence. From 1794 to 1796 he represented Maryland in Congress. In 
1802 he became Comptroller of the United States Treasury which position 
he held until 1811 when he was appointed Judge of the Supreme Court of 
Maryland. In this capacity he served his state for twenty years, dying in 
1844. See Charles Lanman, Dictionary of United States Congress, (Phila- 
delphia, 1859), 161. 

UStanley Griswold was a native of Connecticut and a graduate of Yale in 
the class of 1786 at the age of twenty three. He saw active service in the 
American Revolution, serving as lieutenant in his father’s Company. From 
1790 to 1802 he was in the ministry. Three years later he was appointed 
Secretary of Michigan Territory by President Jefferson. He is named as 
Collector at the port of Detroit for the years 1806 to 1808. At a later date 
he was appointed to a seat in Congress from Ohio after which he was named 
a Territorial Judge for Illinois. See Floyd B. Streeter, Michigan Biographies, 
(Lansing, 1924) I, 355. 

2Albert Gallatin served as Secretary of the Treasury during Jefferson's 
two administrations. 
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& obtained a deed from the Marshal to you as Agent of the 
U. States, You are requested to lease it for the remainder of 
the year to some person of character in whom you can con- 
fide, serving a reasonable rent, & stipulating with the tenant 
that the Improvements of every kind shall be kept in repair. 
It is desirable, if practicable, that the tenant shall give 
security'® for the performance of the agreement on his part. 

The Collector already has instructions to dispose of the 
personal estate for cash or on credit as he may think proper. 

If your official duties shall require you to leave the neigh- 
borhood before the day of sale you are hereby authorized & 
requested to appoint some fit & proper person to make the 
purchase on behalf.of the U. States. In that event it will be 
understood that he is to be governed by the instructions con- 
tained in this letter. 

Enclosed you will receive a copy of my letter to the col- 
lector relative to this matter. If the sale can be made, with 
propriety, at an earlier day, you can upon consulting the 
Collector, prescribe the time. 

Be obliging enough to acknowledge the receipt of this letter ; 
and permit me to expect an early communication from you. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, 
George Hoffman Esquire Your Obt. Servt. 
G. Duvall 


(Sibley Papers, XXVI, 5.) 


FROM GABRIEL DUVALL TO STANLEY GRISWOLD 


Treasury Department, 
Comptroller’s Office 
23d February, 1808 
Sir, 
Your letter of 15th ultimo was duly received. Upon con- 
sulting with the Secretary of the Treasury relative to the sale 


Sibley Papers, XXVI, 10. Peter Audrain and Henry Berthelet gave bond 
for $500 for the payment of the rent. 
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of the property of Matthew Ernest, it is agreed that the sale 
may be made at the time notified by the Marshal unless it 
can be sooner made with propriety & without contravening the 
laws of the Territory. It is desirable that the sale should 
take place sooner for this reason only,—that it may be rented 
to advantage for the present year. If the sale in May will 
not materially affect the rent to be obtained for the current 
year, it may take place accordingly. As to this point, let me 
hear from you as speedily as may be convenient. 

A person will be appointed by this department to purchase 
the property on behalf & for the use of the U. States in order 
that it may. hereafter be sold on a credit to cover the debt if 
possible. ; 

The patent for the land was issued some time ago and 
forwarded; the title is therefore complete. 

I am, Sir, 
respectfully, 
Your Obt. Servt. 
(Signed) G. Duvall 
Stanley Griswold, Esqr. Comptr. 
Collector, Detroit. 


(Sibley Papers, XXVT, 6.) 


FROM GABRIEL DUVALL TO GEORGE HOFFMAN 


Treasury Department, 
Comptroller’s office, 
9 April 1808 
Sir, 

Your letters of the 18 & 25. Ultimo are received. Their 
contents have been communicated to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and we concur in opinion that it will be proper to 
rent Ernest’s property for the present year, after having pur- 
chased it, as suggested in my letter of the 23d of February. 
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It will be equitable to permit the Negro to whom Mrs. 
Ernest rented a part of it to reap his grain now growing, 
paying however to the U. States a reasonable rent for it. 

In the contract with the tenant it may be stipulated that 
the rent for the present year may be expended in necessary 
repairs—but this must be done under the direction & superin- 
tendence of the Collector. 

If you can obtain for the property the balance due from 
Mr. Ernest to the U. States that is to say 5,502 95/100 dollars 
(deducting the amount recovered of the sureties) with interest 
from the 11th of February 1806 & costs you may dispence 
with the instruction to rent it, and dispose of it for that 
balance payable in six equal annual payments with interest. 

I am, Sir 
respectfully 
Your Obt. Servt. 
George Hoffman Esquire (Signed) G. Duvall 


A TRUE COPY 
ATTEST 
Go. Hoffman 
For Solomon Sibley Esq. 
at Detroit 


(Sibley Papers, XXVI, 5.) 


FROM GEORGE HOFFMAN TO SOLOMON SIBLEY!4 


Detroit, Mich. Tery. 
April 18 P. M. 1808. 
Sir, 
Agreeably to the request of the Comptroller of the Treas- 
ury of the United States contained in his letter to me of the 


144S$olomon Sibley was born October 7, 1769, in Sutton, Massachusetts. In 
1797 he came to Detroit and for forty years after he held public office almost 
continuously. He was Mayor of Detroit under the first city charter, 1806; 
from 1814 to 1817 he was Auditor of Public Accounts, Territorial Delegate 
to Congress from 1820 to 1823 and the following year he was appointed U. S. 
Judge of the Territory where he served until 1837. He died in 1846. See 
Floyd B. Streeter, Michigan Biographies, Il, 289. 
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23d of Feby. last hereto attached’ I today purchased for & 
on behalf of the said United States the real property of Mat- 
thew Ernest therein alluded to. The Marshal has executed to 
me as agent &c a deed for the same, which you may find 
recorded in the office of the Clerk of the Court of this Dis- 
trict— 

As I shall start tomorrow for Michilimackinac it will be 

out of my power to attend to the leasing thereof—Writings 
giving notice that for the following five days proposals will 
be received by you for renting said farm & Premises are now 
posted up in several public places of this Country— 
__ I, therefore, hereby solicit & empower you, by virtue of the 
authority in me vested, to Lease and rent said property in 
such manner & on such terms as you may conceive most for 
the advantage & interest of the General Government and in 
conformity with the power & instructions contained in the 
aforesaid Letter. 

Which will be most proper—to sign “Sol. Sibley Agt. of 
the U. 8S.” or to sign “For George Hoffman Agt. of the U. S. 
Sol. Sibley Atty.”? decide and act accordingly. 

Reasonable compensation shall be made for your services & 
trouble when I return from Macinac. 

Please forward a copy of the Lease which may be executed 
to the Comptroller of the Treas. of the U.S. 


Go. Hoffman 
To Solomon Sibley Esq. 
Counsellor at Law, 
Detroit 
This writing was signed & sealed in the presence of 
Robert Abbott?® Peter Audrain* 


15See Gabriel Duvall’s letter to George Hoffman, February 23, 1808. 

Robert Abbott was the son of James and Mary Abbott. As_a_ public 
servant he held the offices of Auditor of Public Accounts in 1814, Justice of 
the Peace in 1821 and Auditor General of the State of Michigan in 1837. See 
Cc. M. Burton, City of Detroit, 1701-1922, Il, 1349. 

“Judging by the frequency with which Peter Audrain’s signature appears 
in the documents of early Detroit history published in the Michigan Pioneer 
Collections, he saw a long life of activity. A native of France, he came to 
a after the Revolutionary War. He accompanied General Anthony 

beg ony to Detroit in 1796 and here he spent the remaining twenty four years 

is life, dying October, 1820 at the age of ninety four. Almost to the 
time of his death he was an official of some kind; he held about all of the 
inferior clerical offices in the district. See C. M. Burton, City of Detroit, 
1701-1922, II, 1849 
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LEASE OF THE ERNEST FARM TO FATHER GABRIEL RICHARD 


This Indenture of Two parts, made and entered into at 
Detroit in the District of Detroit and Territory of Michigan, 
this Twenty fifth day of April in the year of our Lord One 
Thousand Eight hundred and Eight, by & between George 
Hoffmen Esquire Agent and trustee for the United States of 
America, in this behalf by Solomon Sibley his Attorney duly 
constituted and appointed, Of the one part, And the Revd. 
Gabriel Richard of the same Detroit & Territory aforesaid of 
the other part, Witnesseth That the said George Hoffman 
Agent & Trustee as aforesaid for and in consideration of 
the Rent, covenants & agreements, herein after mentioned 
and reserved, on the part and behalf of the said Gabriel Rich- 
ard, to be paid, done & performed, hath granted, demised, 
leased & to farm letten, and by these presents doth grant, 
demise, lease, let and to farm let unto the said Gabriel Rich- 
ard his Executors, Adms. & assigns, all that certain Messuage 
& premises or Tract of Land, situated and being in said Dis- 
trict of Detroit and Territory aforesaid, containing Two Hun- 
dred, Sixty Seven acres and Twenty Six Rods, and Bounded as 
follows, To wit, Beginning on the water edge of the River De- 
troit, on the division line between said Premises & Jacob Vis- 
ger,'® and running thence North Twenty Eight degrees West, 
One hundred Sixteen chains and fifty links—Thence South 
Sixty Two degrees West, Twelve chains Twelve Links—Thence 
South Twenty Eight degrees East, One hundred Twenty Six 
chains, fifty links to the aforesaid River Detroit—Thence along 
the Margin thereof to the place of beginning. 

To Have and to Hold the above described premises or tract 
of land, with all and singular, the Dwelling houses, out houses, 

Jacob Visger, a native of Schenectady, New York, was sufficiently prominent 
in Detroit affairs to be elected as a representative to the general assembly of 
Detroit some teu years betore. He acted as one of the Justices of the Court 
of Common Pleas in 1801 and was a member of the grand jury, which, in 1809, 


investigated the charges against Governor Hull. See C. M. Burton, City of 
Detroit, 1701-1922, II, 1401. 
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Barns, orchard, gardens, with privileges and appurtenances 
thereunto belonging, unto the said Gabriel Richard, his 
Executors, Administrators and assigns, from the day of the 
date of these presents until the Thirty first day of December 
next ensuing, (To wit, the 31 of Decr. 1808,) said term to be 
compleat and ended, Yielding and paying therefor for said 
Term, Two hundred dollars rent. The same to be paid upon 
said thirty first day of December, One Thousand Eight Hun- 
dred and Eight, to the said George Hoffman Agent as afore- 
said, or other person or persons as may be authorized on be- 
half of said United States to Demand and receive the same. 

And the said Gabriel Richard, on his part, for himself, his 
Executors, Administrators & assigns, doth covenant, promise 
and agree, well and truly to pay or cause to be paid, unto 
said George Hoffman Agent and trustee as aforesaid the 
said United States or their Attorney or agent authorized to 
receive the same, upon the aforesaid Thirty first day of De- 
cember One Thousand Eight hundred and Eight, the full and 
just sum of Two hundred dollars the rent reserved as afore- 
said without fraud or further delay—And further that he the 
said Gabriel Richard, shall and will, during the Term con- 
tained in this lease, at his own expenses and charges, main- 
tain, sustain and keep the said premises demised, To wit, 
the Dwelling Houses, out houses, Barns, orchard, gardens, 
fences, gates, with other improvements thereon made, in 
equally good repairs, as the same are in upon the day of 
the sealing and executing this lease, and that he the said 
Gabriel Richard shall and will upon the said thirty first 
day of December One Thousand Eight hundred and Eight 
aforesaid surrender and yield up said premises and tract of 
land above described to the said United States, or their Agent 
or Attorney duly authorized to accept and receive the same 
in equally good repairs in all respects, as the same premises 
are in on the day of the date of these presents. 

And the said Gabriel Richard doth by these presents, fur- 
ther covenant and agree, not to commit, or cause or suffer, 
(if in his power to prevent) to be committed any waste up- 
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on said premises for and during the Term of this present 
lease—Provided nevertheless and it is agreed that it shall be 
lawful for the said Gabriel Richard, his Executors, Adms. 
and assigns, during said Term, to cut necessary wood for 
fuel, to be consumed upon said premises—also such timber 
as may be necessary for repairs of buildings and fences, all to 
be used and expended upon said leased premises and not 
otherwise— 

And it is further understood and agreed, that the repairs, 
which the said Gabriel Richard shall make or cause to be 
made and done, in and upon the Dwelling Houses, out houses, 
Barns, stables, fences, gates &c. shall at the end of the Term 
contained in this lease be yielded and surrendered up together 
with said Premises, to the said United States their agent or 
Attorney, as well as all fixtures which the said Gabriel Rich- 
ard shall make or erect thereon. Provided always and it is 
agreed that it shall be lawful for the said Gabriel Richard, 
for and during the term of this lease, to use and occupy 
the large Barn, situated on said premises for the purpose of 
a temporary chapel or church; and for that purpose to make 
therein such alterations as he may deem necessary, by ad- 
ditional buildings, or otherwise, provided such Barn is no wise 
injured thereby, and upon the express condition, that all such 
alterations and additions as shall be made or done to said 
Barn for the purpose of occupying it as a chapel or church, 
shall at or before the expiration of sd. Term be taken away 
and removed and said Barn be restored in all respects to 
the condition and situation as the same is now in. 

In witness of all and singular the premises aforesaid, the 
said George Hoffman, for and on behalf of said United States, 
as Agent and trustee, by Solomon Sibley his Attorney and 
the said Gabriel Richard have hereunto set their hand and 
Seals the day and month & year first above Written—Done at 
Detroit. 
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Gabriel Richard (SEAL) 
Solomon Sibley 
Atty in part for (SEAL) 
Geo. Hoffman 
Signed Sealed & Delivered 
in presence of 
Peter Audrain 
Henry Berthelet?® 


(Sibley Papers, X XVI, 11.) 


FROM GEORGE HOFFMAN TO SOLOMON SIBLEY 


On board the U. S. brig Adams”° at Anchor 
at the mouth of the river Sinclair?}— 
Apr. 29th. 1808 

Sir, 

Enclosed you have a copy of a letter which I received last 
night relative to purchasing, renting or selling of Ernest’s 
farm. . 

I cannot presume nor venture to give you any particular 
instructions on the subject—because you know the full value 
of the farm, & of real property generally, in that country, 
much better than I do—and I beleive [sic] feel disposed to do 
all in your power for the interest of our government. 

Over & above your claim for a reasonable pecuniary com- 
pensation for your cervices you will, by acting on this occasion, 
confer a very great favor on me. 

Henry Berthelet was born in Detroit in 1786. He was the son of a 
Montreal physician who on the death of his wife returned to his Canadian 
home. Henry continued to live in Detroit where he seems to have achieved 
the unenviable reputation of a poor financier, eventually finding himself 
in prison for debt. See C. M. Burton, City of Detroit, 1701-1922, II, 1356. 

~The “Old Brigg’. Adams was intimately connected with the early period 
of American history in the Upper Lakes. When the British withdrew from 
the northwestern posts in 1796 and after Chicago was established as a post 
in 1803, it became necessary to find some means of communication between 
these distant places other than the roads through the wilderness which were 
often impassable and always dangerous. The Adams was_ constructed by 
Government orders in 1799 at River Rouge to accomplish this purpose and 
it continued the patrol duty until the first summer of the War of 1812 when it 


was destroyed. See Burton Historical Collection Leaflet II, No. 4. 
“River Sinclair is the River St. Clair. 
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Mr. Richard I am informed has leased the farm & is now 
in possession of it—But any other arrangement you may make 
with him, or another, not incompatible with nor contrary 
to the spirit & meaning of the enclosed copy & other letters 
on the subject heretofore delivered to you, the present tenant 
consenting, will certainly be acquiesced in & agreed to by the 
Treasury Department. Consult the powers alluded to & your 
own judgment & then act accordingly—Whatever you may 
do I have no doubt will be satisfactory. As to the negros too 
do as you may consider just & for the best. In short act as 
if all the instructions & authority regarding this business had 
at first and originally been given to you by the Comptroller. 

With the highest esteem, 


I remain 
Sol. Sibley, Esq. your friend 
Detroit. Go. Hoffman 


(The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, [Lipscomb ed.] XII, 40.) 


FROM PRESIDENT THOMAS JEFFERSON TO GENERAL HENRY 
DEARBORN?2? 


Washington, April 29, 1808. 
Thomas Jefferson will thank General Dearborn to consider 
the enclosed.??> The writer** appears to have that sincere en- 
thusiasm for his undertaking®® which will ensure success. The 


22Major-General Henry Dearborn, the twelfth child of Simon Dearborn and 
Sarah Marston, was born at North Hampton, New Hampshire, in 1751. After 
receiving the best elementary education the locality afforded, he _ studied 
medicine, entering the profession on the eve of the American Revolution. He 
volunteered early in the War and saw active service at Bunker Hill, Quebec, 
Saratoga and Yorktown. Upon the cessation of hostilities, Washington ap- 
pointed him Marshal for the District of Maine. He was in Congress in 1792 
and again in 1795. He held the War portfolio in Jefferson’s Cabinet from 
1801 to 1809. When the War of 1812 loomed large on the horizon, President 
Madison named Dearborn senior Major-General. An unfortunate appointment, 
it would appear. His last public service was Minister to Portugal in 1822. 
He died in 1830. See Chicago Historical Society Proceedings for 1884. Also 
Henry A. S. Dearborn, The Defense of General Henry Dearborn Against the 
Attack of General William Hull, (Boston, 1824). 

2The enclosure has not been found but it is quite probable that Jefferson 
refers here to the “Outlines of a Scheme of Education for the Territory of 
Michigan”, for Father Richard mentions that he sent this to President Jeffer- 
son gg in April, 1808. It is printed in the correspondence for 1809. See 
ages 32-36. 
ws #The writer can be no other than Father Gabriel Richard. 

2=The undertaking was, without doubt, the Spring Hill school. 
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education of the common people around Detroit is a most desir- 
able object, and the proposition of extending their views to the 
teaching the Indian boys and girls to read and write, agricul- 
ture and mechanic trades to the former, spinning and weaving 
to the latter, may perhaps be acceded to by us advantageously 
for the Indians, and the bounties paid for them be an aid to the 
other objects of the institution. Affectionate salutations. 


(Sibley Papers, X XVI, 12) 


FROM SOLOMON SIBLEY TO GABRIEL DUVALL 


Detroit, May 14, 1808. 
To the Honl. Gabl. Duval Esgqr. 
Compt. 
Sir, 

George Hoffman Esquire on leaving Detroit for Michili- 
mackinac applied to me to take charge of the farm by him 
purchased for (illegible) of the United States, late the prop- 
erty of Capt. Ernest, or if an opportunity offered, to rent it for 
the residue of the present year—which I have done as you will 
perceive by the enclosed papers—-Mr. Hoffman advertised for 
proposals to be filed with me by such persons as wished to 
rent the premises. Mr. Richard was the only person who 
applied. He proposed to lease said farm including the wheat 
thereon, or excluding it as might be most agreeable to me— 
including the wheat he offered 200 dolers—without it 100 — 
dolers—I considered it more for the Interest of the Govt. to 
close with his first proposal as the cost and expense of guard- 
ing & harvesting the wheat would have rendered the profits 
coming from it very uncertain. The interest of the negroes in 
the wheat was adjusted by Mr. Hoffman, by the appraisal of 
Two of the neighboring farmers—The allowance to them was 
$53 which by the instruction of Mr. Hoffman I have paid them 
which reduces the rent which the U. States will receive to $147. 
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Possibly this rent may be considered less than it ought to have 
been. It is not so considered by persons in this locality best 
acquainted with the property and I am confident that had 
not Mr. Richard expected to be able to acquire this property 
by purchase or to attain a long lease thereon he would not have 
given even this rent. He mentioned to me that he had ad- 
dressed Mr. Galatin on this subject. Mr. Richard’s object is 
to establish a prominent school for the education.of youths of 
both sexes & he wants to acquire this property as it is deemed 
an eligible situation for this purpose. The premises are con- 
siderably out of repair & will require One hundred Dolers 
expenses to render them tenantable for the present year—these 
expenses will rest with himself. By the lease Mr. Richard has 
the privilege of using the large Barn as a temporary chapel”® 
—He would not rent the propy. unless this privilege was 
granted. I considered that the use of it for that purpose could 
not materially injure it. I acceded to it rather than that the 
property should be vacant & unoccupied which I presume 
would have been the case unless Mr. Richard rented it. 

Mr. Richard is respected as a man of property & well known 
to possess correct principles & will undoubtedly carefully com- 
ply with his contract in all respects. Since closing the con- 
tract above mentioned Mr. Hoffman has transmitted me the 
copy of your letter of the 9th of Apl. 1808 recd. whilst in the 
River St. Clair on his way to Michilimackinac. By this letter 
it appears that you contemplated the value of the property & 
mentioned the price & conditions on which it may be sold. 
I am confident that the value you set on the property is so 
great that you will not readily find a purchaser. However, as 
I do not feel myself authorized to sell the property I have not 
nor shall I mention the contents of the letters unless you 
should think proper to instruct me to that effect. I hold all 
the papers including one by Mr. H. relating to said farm sub- 
ject to the orders of Govt. 

So far as I have acted herein this has been solely with a 


2The fire which swept through the little village of Detroit in 1805 destroyed 
Ste. Anne’s Church. 
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view to the public interest and I flatter myself will be fully 
approved by you. 
I am 
Your most obedt. Servt. 
Sol. Sibley 


(Sibley Papers, XXVI, 87.) 


FROM GABRIEL DUVALL TO SOLOMON SIBLEY 


Treasury Department, 
Comptroller’s Office, : 
26 May 1808. 
Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 14th accompanied by copies 
of the agreement & bond entered into by the Revd. Gabriel 
Richard with you relative to the property which formerly be- 
longed to Matthew Ernest. 

Your conduct in this behalf is fully approved in every 
respect. 

It is desirable that the necessary repairs to the buildings 
should be made in season to prevent any serious injury; to the 
payment of which, as much of the rent as may be necessary, 
may be applied. May I request your attention to this particu- 
lar? 

Any sale of the property which may now be made, must be 
subject to the agreement with Mr. Richard. You may com- 
municate the terms to him. Perhaps the long credit may 
induce him to purchase. If he should be inclined to take the 
property on the terms offered, it may be optional with him to 
. vacate the existing contract, & let the purchase bear date on 
the 25th of April last. 

I have the honor to be, 
Sir, 
with great respect, 
Your Obedt. Servt. 
Solomon Sibley, Esquire G. Duvall 
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FROM SOLOMON SIBLEY TO GABRIEL DUVALL 


Detroit July 9, 1808. 
Sir, 

In conformity with your instructions of the 26th of May I 
communicated to The Revd. G. Richard the terms upon which 
I was authorized to sell the farm late the propy. of Mr. 
Ernest—Mr. Richard objected to the price as much too high— 
I advised him to transmit for your consideration the terms 
on which he would take the farm, either on lease or by pur- 
chase, which he has done in the enclosed letter*7—As Mr. 
Richard objects to purchase at the price you put the farm 
at I shall advertise the same for sale, but cannot flatter myself 
with meeting a purchaser unless the sum is considerably re- 
duced—Mr. Richard has made some small repairs upon the 
premises, both to the Houses and fences, under his lease, for 
his convenience & for the safety of the crops—Some other re- 
pairs of a permanent nature require to be done, which I will 
attend to as you request, in season that no serious injury shall 
be sustained for want of them. 

Mr. Richard is anxious to learn your ideas upon his propo- 
sition as early as possible, is determined to make arrangements 
for his school at some other place provided his propositions are 
not acceptable to you. 

Yours 
Sol. Sibley 


“The enclosure has not been located. 
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FROM GABRIEL DUVALL TO SOLOMON SIBLEY 


Treasury Department, 
Comptroller’s Office, 
July 30th 1808. 
Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 9th accompanied by one 
of the Revd. Gabriel Richard. 

The arrangement, with respect to the property which for- 
merly belonged to Matthew Ernest, which was the basis of my 
letter of the 25th of May last to you, was the result of a con- 
sultation between the Secretary of the Treasury and me, and 
therefore cannot be departed from in his absence. When he 
returns from New York, which, I expect, will be about the 7 
of October, the matter will be again laid before him, but I have 
no reason to believe that the proposal of Mr. Richard will be 
accepted. Indeed I:am almost certain that it will not. From 
the representations heretofore made to the Treasury there are 
strong grounds to conclude that, in the event of an amicable 
adjustment of our differences with Great Britain, that prop- — 
erty will command the amount due to the United States.—The 
late sale for cash under the disadvantageeous circumstances 
which existed, is by no means considered as a just criterion 
of its value. 

I must request the favour of you to rent it for another year 
on the best terms to be obtained; and so from year to year 
unless the opportunity shall occur to dispose of it at private 
sale, on the terms heretofore communicated. 

I have sent a copy of this letter to Mr. Richard. 

I have the honor to be, Sir 
With great respect, 
Your Obed. Servt. 
Solomon Sibley, Esq. - G. Duvall. 
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(Sibley Papers, XX VI, 157) 


Sotomon Sieptey Acent of the U. S. in the administration 


of Sprinc Hiwwt farm 


Dr. to Gabriel Richard ec. 


Repairs made to the dwelling house & to the Gates 


July 30 
August 2 


5 





29 
7 ber 14 
19 


24 





cents 
to 18 Pans of Glass 183, 
to 114 lb of mastich 50 
to.one hundred of Shingles 50 
to one lb of Shingle-nails 3714 
to 167 feet of timber 1 
to 2 lb of big nails 3114 
to half bushel of lime 25 
to one lb of Shingle nails 371% 
to 6 lb of big nails 3144 
to 558 feet of board planks 1 
to the carriage of the same 3 miles 50 
to 2 Big Hinges 50 
to 4 Small ditto 3714 
to 6 hinges 1834 
to 2 big Cramps 37% 
to 2 Iron bolts weighing 3 1b 25 
to 2 Ib of big nails 314 
to 21% lb ditto 3114 
to 50 small nails for Gutters 12% 
paid to the Blacksmith four) 371/ 
big hinges weighing 23 1b§ 7 
paid to the Same for 2 staples 25 
do do for mending a Hinge 3714 
paid to Alexis Lemay Blacksmith) 371 
1 Kee & 2 Cramps iting 


pd to the same for 16 Spikes 1 621% 
pd. to the same for 2 big hinges] 37 


1 
& 2 Staples weighing 13 1b § (2 
to 200 feet of board 1 
to 50 feet of planks 1 


39 7234 






























$2.4334 
75 
50 
37% 
1 67 
621% 
25 
37Yy 
1 87% 
58 
50 
y | “ec 
50 
112% 
75 
75 
63 
78 
121% 


8 62 


50 
371% 


3714 
1 621% 
4 871% 


- “ 
50 


oO 


=" 
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amount brought forward $ 39 7234 
to the cartage of boards & Planks 50 50 
8 ber 6 to 41bof Putty 50 a * 
. to 53 Pans of Glasses 1834 9 9334 
to 8 ditto 10 80 
11 to 3 lb of box-nails 371% 1 12% 
to 2 lb of big nails 314, 621, 
19 to one pair of hinges 50 50 
24 to 230 feet of board Planks 1 2 30 
to cartage of the same 50 50 


to 38 days of the carpenter 

for employing the above materials 
making 2 new large Gates & repairing 
7 large Gates & 2 small ones, repair- 
ing the roof of the dwelling house, 
making 6 Gutters, 4 Ladders, for nail- 
ing all ironwork, repairing the Galeries 
(?), making 60 (illegible) rails and 
Several other Articles to tedious to be 
enumerated 38 days of work & 


board 1 624% 61 75 
9 ber 5 paid to the blacksmith for) - - 
five braces for Gutters  § — 2 


to 2 lb of nails 3114 621, 
Paid to N. Wallet for digging a 

drain for the Cellar about 60 feet in 

length 10 in depth & from 2 to 3 in breadth 11 “ 


133 27 
Received the above in full 
Detroit the 23 November 1808 
Signed (Duplicate) Gabriel Richard 


(Library of Congress, U. S. House of Representatives Archives, 
Memorial of Gabriel Richard, January 19, 1809.) 
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FROM FATHER GABRIEL RICHARD TO THE MEMBERS OF THE 
UNITED STATES CONGRESS 


to the Honorable the members of the Senate 

and the House of Representatives 

of the United States of America 

in Congress Assembled the memorial 

of the Revd. Gabriel Richard 

Pastor of the Catholic Society in the 

Territory of Michigan. 
Respectfully Represents 

That sometime in the month of april in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and Eight to the request of the Governor 
of the Territory of Michigan, Your memorialist has drawn a 
Plan of Education to civilise the Indian children. The Said 
Plan was Sent to The President of the U. S. who approved it. 
Your memorialist Solicits your Honorable Body that a 

Select comity may be authorised to Examine the Said Plan of 
Education, in order that the Governement may Give some 
assistance to put it into Execution. 

and your memorialist will respectfully 

pray 

Gabriel Richard 


Outlines of a Scheme of Education for territory of Michigan 


At the Special request of the Governor of the Territory of 
Michigan, sometime in the month of march Last, the under- 
signed has drawn a Plan of Education of Children adapted to 
the circumstances of the inhabitants of Said Territory. the 
said Plan was sent to the President of the U. S. who approved 
it and felt desirous that Suitable Encouragement Should be 
given by the Governement for effecting a So benevolent and use- 
ful a purpose. the Subscriber thinks that the whole Scheme 
might be got at the Treasury Department (to) whom it was 
directed. the following are some outlines of the Same. 

1°. it has been contemplated long since by the Subscriber 
- to establish several primary schools for instance every five or 
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six miles. it was necessary at first to instruct some children 
who could and would be School-masters. but the prices of the 
produces having been excessively reduced the parents are not 
able to pay for the schooling of their children. in fact the 
worst trade in the territory of Michigan is to be a school- 
master. it is therefore necessary that the greater number of 
children might be admitted gratis. 

2°. this incapacity in the inhabitants of the Territory of 
Michigan to procure good education to their children is partly 
caused by their want of industry. they do not know how to 
raise hemp & flax, nor how to turn them into linen, nor how 
to make their own cloth. for this reason the undersigned has 
in view that the theory and practice of Agriculture and of the 
most useful arts and Trades, as carpenter black-smith, Shoe- 
maker, weaver &c. may become a part of the System of Educa- 
tion of the youth in the several schools that are already estab- 
lished or shall be in future established in the Territory of 
Michigan. 

3°. The pupils either boys or Girls in their respective schools 
shall be taught reading writing, orthography, arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy use of the Globes, Grammar, history, natural philosophy 
Composition &c. Such ones who should show better disposi- 
tions might be instructed in the several branches of mathe- 
matics and most necessary languages. the young ladies shall 
be instructed in the different branches of needlework, sewing, 
knitting, spinning &c. the husbandry shall not be omitted, nor 
such of the fine arts as music drawing &c which may contribute 
to the youth an innocent amusement. In general the under- 
signed has for the fundamental principle of all sort of Educa- 
tion, to make all studies an amusement & a Recreation. chil- 
dren must be lead to science and virtue by a flowery road. the 
hope of pleasure shall be the best allurement to study. It is 
a great & very useful art to surround the most important 
truths with a circle of agreeable Ideas. the Thorns of the 
most severe virtue, are charming when they are conveniently 
twisted with the flowers of pleasure. the wise Nature Leads 
man to the food of his body by attraction of pleasure. as the 
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truth and knowledge are the food of our mind, a wise in- 
structor must surround it with the honey of amusement and 
pleasure. 

4°, As the Indians seem desirous to have their children 
educated as the white people are, and offer to give them if a 
proper school is established, it is contemplated to admit them 
in our Seminary together with the white children. by living 
under the same roof, Eating the same bread, and receiving 
the same Instructions, they shall learn that they are all 
Brothers, and believe to be one and same people and one family. 

5°. Every body knows, that Indians will do nothing to 
feed or cloth their children at the Schools. Therefore if the 
Governement wishes to have them civilized and make them 
useful members of society, as it has been so honorably ex- 
pressed in many instances by the first magistrate and by all 
benevolent members of the whole Community, it becomes now 
as a duty on the part of the American white People to come 
to the assistance of their red brothers. the first council of 
a Sovereign People, will, no doubt, adopt so many poor 
orphans, and will take such measures as to make them par- 
ticipants of so many Blessings which are enjoyed in the state 
of civilization. 

If a proper method is used, the civilization of young Indians 
shall be certainly successful. let us teach them the practice 
and theory of Agriculture and husbandry. let their time at 
the schools be properly divided between reading writing, cyphr- 
ing &c. and hoeing, gardening, plowing &c. let them make 
their own bred, raise hemp &c. let them make their 
own clothes, let them learn to build their own houses, 
let them take care of the sheep which will supply the wool to 
cloth them. let the young Girls spin that wool, and moove 
the shuttle. let them meelk the cows, raise a large quantity 
of chiken &c. &c. let the house where they will be educated, 
be the deposit of the utensils of agriculture, of tools of various 
trades, of the spinning-wheels, which are annually distributed 
to the different Indian-Tribes; let it be a rule that such 
instruments shall be given only to such persons who will 
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know the use of them; let those spinning-wheels or other 
machines and utensils be given as premiums at appointed 
times in the middle of many Spectators under the shade of 
trees planted by themselves, at the sound of the Musquetery 
and martial music executed by their companions of school, 
&e. Such public exhibitions should certainly excite the ambi- 
tion of the ¢hildren and draw the attention of their parents.— 
let it be ————— that at the end of their education, one cow, 
a pair of oxen or a horse, and a farm of so many acres of land 
more or less in proportion of the progress made by each, be 
given in reward at the public exhibition. 

In the projected Institution it would be very useful to have, 
an air-pump, an Optics an Electrical machine, some Globes, 
an Orrery several maps &c. a carding machine, a Spinning- 
mill. all such ingenious machines shall gratify curiosity of 
children, or by saving labour and time should be very bene- 
ficial to the Institution, and would enable to admit a greater 
number of children after a few years. there is not the least 
doubt that by These and other similar means, The young 
Indians shall feel themselves happy and become gradually 
more and more attached to their new mode of living. Agri- 
culture and mechanical trades have recently in this our new 
world made Paragay a quite new country. More than hundred 
thousand natives have been civilized in that happy coun- 
try and become useful members of Society. Every body knows 
how they were taught by the same men, and at the same time 
the sublime moral of the Gospel and the most simple Trades 
& Agriculture. the missionairies of Paragay have been on that 
account highly praised by their very bitterest Enemies. if a 
proper Encouragement is given by the Governement, the 
method which has succeeded on the borders of the LaPlata 
shall certainly succeed along the shores of the lacs Erie, Huron 
& Michigan.—Cherokis shall furnish allways a_ sufficient 
answer to all objections. 

But by what means may a so extensive Plan be put into 
Execution? the Generosity of the American Nation, will 
answer to this Question. the incalculable advantages of the 
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Scheme will plead for it—It has been already provided by 
law that some persons should be appointed to teach the 
Indians agriculture, or to repair their guns &c. let it be 
enacted that the blacksmith shall have his Shop on the spot 
where the Seminary will be instituted and Instruct a number 
of the children in his trade; let a farmer be bound to cultivate 
the farm of the Institution, and teach them the practice of 
this most necessary and honorable art. few other tradesmen, 
as a carpenter, a skin-dresser a Brick maker might be added. 
if the monies already spent every year are properly directed, 
a very moderate additional summ might be sufficient. a so 
laudable purpose as to civilise Indians would by itself justify 
the appropriation even of a large sum of money. it would 
attach those numerous Nations to our Governement. a so 
generous act of Benevolence toward them shall certainly pre- 
vent a Sanguinary war, which should be totally destructive 
of the Settlements in the Territory of Michigan. in a very 
short period of time, it would be no longer necessary to have 
large bodies of troops in those Quarters. in case of a war 
with great Britain, these Indian children kept in a Seminary 
under the Superintendence of Governement could be considered 
as hostages. humanity, Benevolence, I might perhaps say 
Justice, and certainly good Policy unite together to call the 
attention of the Representatives of a Sovereign & Independent 
Nation to patronize & assist in the most efficient manner a 
so valuable & highly important Institution which is so ardent- 
ly desired either by whole Indians, or by all the white in- 
habitants in the Territory of Michigan. 
Washington January 20th 1809 
Gabriel Richard. 
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(Department of War Archives, 1809) 


CERTIFICATE OF GOVERNOR WILLIAM HULL TO THE 
AUTHORITIES IN WASHINGTON 


Detroit 9th Novr 1809. 

This may certify, that the Revd. Gabriel Richard has im- 
proved the farm at Spring Hill, the summer past, which be- 
longs to the United States, (formerly the farm of Mathew 
Ernest) and likewise the buildings, for the purpose of in- 
structing Indian Children, in writing, reading, and the Me- 
chanic Arts—That he has engaged in the business, as he 
states, in consiquence, of arrangements, which he made the 
last winter with the President & Secretary of War—That 
I have advanced to him three hundred Dollars, furnished some 
provisions, and implements of husbandry to assist him in 
the institution, and that I have declined settling his ac- 
count, and making further advances, on account of not having 
received instructions from the goverment for the purpose— 
I further certify, that he has had under his instruction, about 
twelve Indian Children, for a six months past, and they have 
made good progress, in learning, and that Mr. Richard, has 
incurred considerable expence, in making the establishment. 

Mr. Richard further states, that five or six persons have 
been constantly employed at his expence in teaching them to 
read, write, spin, weave, making their cloths, cooking, &c 
and I have reason to believe what he states is correct— 

The Children, & the parents of them, appear to be very much 
satisfied with their new condition— 

William Hull, Superintendt. 

of Indian Affairs— — 
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(Department of War Archives, 1809) 


MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO FATHER GABRIEL RICHARD’S 
ACCOUNT 


I have read over the statement?® given by Mr. Richard, 
respecting the Farm at Spring Hill—This farm was pur- 
chased by Mr. Earnist in 1801 or 2. And I beleave contains 
from 180 to 200 Acres. On which he built a good House with 
wings attached to it. all the rooms in the House are Well 
lathed and plastered, and well finished in every other way. 
A good Ice and milk House, with other outhouses. A good 
Barn or Stable, A large excellent garden. A fine Orchard. 
One of the finest springs in the country. And the fences 
in better order (or was) than any farm in the settlement— 
This farm must have cost Mr. Earnist 7,000 dollars. And 
agreeable to the calculation of property in that country, it 
is worth 5,000 dollars— 

As a common school for teaching indian children, you can 
calculate the expence without much trouble—But when it be- 
comes an establishment, such as Mr. Richard proposes, (which 
is (in) it(s) infancy) calculation is out of the question, for 
I have observed that it tis allmost impossible to make es- 
timates, for establishments under your own eye. But when 
advanced of you—The expence increases in proportion to the 
distance it travels from you. (And I beleave I might add, 
that in the same proportion all concerned decreases in prin- 
cipal— 

If you have thought to let Mr. Richard have the place— 
3,000 dollars is certainly Jow—And if Goverment should feel 
disposed to grant a yearly donation to the institution, they 
will allways know the final Amount— — — The common 
wages of Carpender and Mason &c when imployed by the 
public, is from One to 11% dollar, Pr. day and 114 rations— 
All the other Articles in the Acct. are of the highest prices— 

(Endorsed ) 


There are several accounts included in the correspondence but it is difficult 
to say which one is referred to here. 
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Memo. 
Remarks relative to the Statement 
of Gabriel Richard touching the 
Spring-Hill Institution at Detroit. 


References to the Enclosed Account— 


(A) It was agreed between the Governement & Gabriel 
Richard that he should maintain 5 or 6 Indian children, that 
is to say he Should Board them, clothe them & Instruct 
them, on one part and that the Govt on the other part would 
Give him 400 dollars pr. annum and pay the Expences of 
three workmen who should work for the Benefit of the In- 
stitution Established at Spring-hill. It is true 179 have not 
yet a Blacksmith Because I have not yet the tools, shop & 
materials necessary for it. But As I have several other peo- 
ple constantly employed to work for the Benefit of the School 
it is nothing but very reasonable that a discretionary power 
should be supposed given to the Director of the Institution 
to employ such workmen he will occasionally find suit bet- 
ter according to the Circumstances; and if he may have them 
to work at lower rate than the usual price of 30 dollars per 
month, he will be enabled to engage 4 or 5 instead of 3. It 
is Exactly what I have donne. This, it seems to me, may be 
considered as a happy circumstance for the Institution. For 
instance I would wish I could have a Shoemaker also. he 
would save great expence to the Institution, Because shoes 
are a very dear Article in this Country.— 

(B) Besides that every article that relates to the clothing 
is very high in this Place, I must observe that These Indians 
did come to our school almost quite naked, dirt and worms 
Excepted. they are all now clean & in Good Condition. there 
is no doubt that their clothing will not be so high in pro- 
portion on the following years.— 

(C) For the Balance I would wish that I might be auth- 
orised to Give a draft on Govt. to some merchant for what we 
might want out of his store.— 


»Father Gabriel Richard. 
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N. B. As for the two drafts, the first for John Devereaux” 
will be to be paid on the 20th of December or after when 
presented. the 2d for Mr. Thomas Emerson*! to be paid on the 
3lst of December or after when presented.— 

(Endorsed ) . 
Detroit Novr. 17 1809 
Gabriel Richard—Relative 
to the Institution for the Instruction 
of Indian Children called 

Spring-H ill :-—and 
transmitting his accts. to United States. 
—together with a Certificate of Govr 
Hull respecting the Premises. 
(Addrest to the Presidt. U. 8S.) 
Reced Decer 22d 1809. 


(Department of War Archives, 1809) 


FROM FATHER GABRIEL RICHARD TO PRESIDENT MADISON 


to his Excellency Mr Madisson Prt. of the U. S. of America 
Sir 

This is to inform your Excellency of the State in which 
our Indian School of Spring-Hill is. It. is going on pretty 
well. Children appear well Satisfied with their new Condition, 
and we have good reasons to believe that this useful In- 
stitution will succeed, if a proper assistance is given by Gov- 
ernement. 


John C. Devereaux was a native of Wexford, Ireland, and the child of 
wealth. His parents, however, favored the Irish Rebellion of 1798 and in 
consequence suffered loss both in sons who died fighting Ireland’s battles and 
in a financial way. John came to the United States in 1796 and earned his 
livelihood by teaching dancing. He saved an amount sufficiently large to 
enable him to go into the dry goods business in Utica, New York, in 1802. From 
the opening day success marked his career. It was reported that his sales 
reached $100,000 a year, a fabulous sum for those early days. His biographers 
have spoken highly of his great charities. See M. M. Bagg, The Pioneers 
of Utica, (Utica, 1877), 137-142. 

3Thomas Emerson, although engaged in business in Detroit in the firm of 
Mack and Emerson, seems never to have taken up his residence in that city. 
Norwich, Connecticut, apparently was his home. Later he sold out his interests 
in Detroit and became a banker and merchant in Windsor, Vermont. See 
Cc. M. Burton, Scrap Book No. 5, 58 
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I have already incurred very Considerable Expences in mak- 
ing that Establishment. I have during these two years past 
supplied it with a very large quantity of house furniture, pro- 
visions, cloths, utensils of Agriculture and of Domestic arts, 
as, a loom, more than a dozen of spinning wheels, a Spinning 
Jenny of 24 threads for which I paid 80 dollars in New York, 
a compleat Electrical Apparatus, an air-Pump, an Optics, few 
hundred books, a Surveying Compass and several mathe- 
matical Instruments; 5 or 6 hundred Ibs. of nails, as many 
hundred of window Glasses, timber, shingles, boards, planks, &c 
for buildings, An organ, a Printing-Press with 600 or 700 
lbs. of types and above 60 reams of paper Kc. 

These and several other Articles too numerous to be. in- 
serted are already at Spring-Hill School under the eyes of the 
Indian children, to excite their curiosity, to promote their 
studies and to improve their taste. I have purchased 5 or 6 
hundred pounds of wool and cotton, of which a part has been 
already employed, or, rather spoiled, to teach Children how to 
spin. 

From the 1st day of may 1808, till this day I have had 
at the farm of Spring-hill five or six persons constantly em- 
ployed, either in cooking, baking, teaching children, making 
their cloths, washing and mending them; Gardening, cutting 
firewood, Xe. 

At this momment I have besides, a regular Schoolmaster for 
boys, a weaver, a printer, a book binder, a mason, a car- 
penter. These last are repairing the buildings and improving 
the farm. several additional buildings are necessary to our 
object as a baking & washing houses, a Shop for the Car- 
penter, another for the weaver, another house to have a 
Separate lodging if possible for boys, &c. 

This plan is certainly very large & required a consider- 
able Expence from me and I have contracted some debts for 
it. 

When I did arrive here (it was on the 24th July last) I 
was disposed to Go on immediately & to Engage a Carpenter 
& a farmer to work on the Premisses and erect the intended 
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buildings, but the Superintendent of Indian affairs®? opposed 
and said that it would be better to wait a little while for 
the Special Instructions he was expecting every mail. we 
have not received any yet untill this day, though we both 
had written several letters from New York and from Detroit. 
for my part I did write one to Mr. Galatin from New York 
sometimes in april, and from Detroit in September to Mr. 
Smith the first Clerk of the Dept. of War. in the meanwhile, 
no buildings have been erected and the Timber provided near 
three years past is rotting on the Ground. These delays have 
been the cause of incalculable Damage— 

These reasons induced the Superintendent of I. A. to ad- 
vise me to draw up my accounts and send it to the Govern- 
ment. This you will find here Enclosed together with a Certi- 
ficate of Governor Hull, which I hope will be sufficient to 
make my account allowable. This hope induced me to buy 
(as the Price was pretty low, and it was good opportunity) 
a quantity of lumber, Shingles and boards, to have them 
seasoned during ensuing winter, from Mr Thomas Emerson 
to whom I have given a draft on Govt to the amount of 
the sum of $324.25 which constitutes a part of my accounts.— 
the draft of 600 dollars for Mr. John Devereaux is to pay 
him the money he has advanced to me to buy the Printing 
press and several other Articles necessary to our Institution. 
if these two Gentlemens are not paid, when their bills will 
be presented, which I think will be about the last days of the 
present year, it will cause me the greatest Damage, I will 
loose my credit & it will be productive of the most hurtfull 
consequences and perhaps the (forfeit?) of our Institution; 
the dilatory measures are the worst thing for new Establish- 
ments. 

When I was in Washington I conceived the Idea that 
your Excellency would chearfully patronise the Civilisation 
of our Indian neighbours, and I have not the least doubt, that 
a so useful Institution Planned with the approbation of your 
Predecessor, shall be happily put into Execution By your 


Governor William Hull. 
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Benevolent Direction. This institution was Solemnly prom- 
ised by the Govt. to several Indian Chiefs in Washington 
last January, in fact it is a wise and Good Policy, to pre- 
vent Indians from going to war and joining Our British 
Neighbours. Therefore 

I Earnestly pray your Excellency 1°. to direct the Secre- 
tary of war to discharge the here Enclosed account. 

2°. to direct the Secretary of State to make to the Printing 
Press at Spring-Hill the usual allowance for printing the laws 
of the Congress of U. 8. and those of our Territory of Michigan. 
This Benefit will be applicable to the Institution of Spring- 
Hill. 

3°. That proper Instructions and Directions may be sent 
to me mentioning the time and manner the 400 dollars of 
yearly Compensation will be paid, the way and time the 
wages of the three workmen should be discharged or when 
and how much at each time I might be authorized to draft 
on the Govt &c. This must be very particularised especially 
at such Distance we are from the seat of Govt in this Terri- 
tory of Michigan. 

4°, In order to make This Institution Durable and assure 
to it a state of Permanency necessary to render it more 
useful, and prevent the uncertainties which may follow from 
the distance of the Seat of Govt. and from the change of the 
Officers of Govt. there is one measure highly important if 
not absolutely required. This measure was first proposed by 
Mr Jefferson; it was to make this Establishment a Private 
Institution under my Direction: to that effect Mr Jeffer- 
son invited Mr. Galatin and Mr. Dearborn to Divise some 
means by which the property of the farm of Spring-Hill 
might be conveyed to me. Mr. Galatin suggested the Idea 
of selling it a second time at a Public auction the following 
summer, when I could be admitted to bid. I observed that 
I had some notion to Go to Europe, and the affair was post- 
poned. In case I should not go to Europe nor I should 
pass again by Washington, I was to write to Mr. Galatin. 
I have done it from New York, and on the receipt of my 
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letter the Govt. was to take their last determination, which 
has not been donne yet.—In order to reduce into effect the 
Idea of Mr. Jefferson, I did then in my letter to Mr. Gala- 
tin last April, observe that I should suppose it was in the 
power of governemt. to Sell me the Premisses at private sale 
for the same sum the U. S. had paid for it at public auction, 
the 23d april 1808, that is 2100 Dollars. I am still in the 
same disposition, provided the Govt. should give sufficient 
time for the payment, for instance I might have four or 
five years and pay a 4th or a fifth every year.— 

Therefore I 4°. humbly pray that this question may be 
finally Examined and determined. Whether it is not more 
proper for the Govt only to give a reasonable Encourage- 
ment to this Establishment as a Private Institution. In 
that supposition, the School or College of Spring hill Should 
remain under my immediate direction & for the future time 
the College of St. Mary’s of Baltimore should appoint a 
Director. here it may be observed that the very College of 
St. Mary’s of Baltimore** is by no means less useful for being 
a private institution. It is known to every body that in 
America there are many private Institutions for trades, 
manufactures arts, sciences, &c. flourishing and making new 
Discoveries; on the contrary in Europe several public Insti- 
tutions even Royal or Imperial were languishing and have 
totally failed even after the public Treasury had been nearly 
exhausted for them. I am perfectly convinced that the In- 
stitution of Spring Hill, if it is a private Institution, shall 
cost less to Govt and succeed; if it remains a public property 
it will cost a great deal more to no purpose and will soon 
be abandonned and destroyed. Several of the Expences al- 
ready made or to be made in time will be charged to the 
account of Govt. if it remains a Public property. The ac- 
counts might perhaps appear too high, the expences un- 
necessary and of course not allowed, then the director will 


3St. Mary’s College, Baltimore, was opened in 1800. It was adjacent to the 
Seminary which began on a small scale about eight years earlier. In 1805 the 
College was raised to the rank of a university by act of the Maryland Legis- 


lature. After almost a half century of service in the field of higher education, 
the College was discontinued at Baltimore. See Catholic Encyclopedia, XIV, 331. 
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loose his credit and will be obliged to give up, and the chil- 
dren returned to their parents who no doubt will complain 
that Govt. does not stay on their Promises—The Govt will be 
allways at Liberty to Give an yearly Encouragement in pro- 
portion to the good effect produced by the Institution. If it 
is a private Institution, it will save a great deal of trouble 
to the Government, and to me. 

However, if this Plan does not meet with your approbation, 
the farm of Spring hill may remain the property of the U. S. 
And I will have no objection to take it so. But in that case 
I hope the Govt. will pay all Expences made or to be made, 
to improve the Premisses, and to feed, cloth and Instruct the 
Indian children, and to Supply all tools & materials necessary 
for the carpenter, Blacksmith &c in fine to have a Clerk for 
keeping the Regular accounts, which should require too much 
more time than it may be supposed at first. 

having laid down before you what I thought necessary, I 
respectfully & earnestly pray that a final determination may 
be taken by Govt. as soon as possible, & be whatever it may, 
if it is no longer postponed, I will return you my best thanks: 
for it will save me, time, trouble & Damages which should 
encrease very much if I were to remain any longer in Ex- 
pectation. 

I hope that yr Excy. will be so Good as to Excuse the 
inaccuracies of the Expressions; if there is any word that 
might appear offensive, I pray to attribute it to my Ignorance 
of the language. I am so much engaged, that I had not time 
to make my letter shorter and more suitable to your Dignity.— 

I am with the greatest respect & Esteem, 

Sir Your most humble Servant— 
Gabriel Richard, 
Director of the school 
of Spring-Hill. 
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Detroit the 17th 9ber 1809 


(The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, [Lipscomb ed.] XII, 
334-338) 


FROM THOMAS JEFFERSON TO THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES?4 


Monticello, December 7, 1809. 

Dear Sir,—The enclosed letter is from Father Richard, the 
Drector of a school at Detroit. Being on a subject in which 
the departments both of the Treasury and War are concerned, 
I take the liberty of enclosing it to yourself as the centre 
which may unite these two agencies. The transactions which 
it alludes to took place in the months of December and Jan- 
uary preceding my retirement from office, and as I think it 
possible they may not have been fully placed on the records 
of the War Office, because they were conducted verbally for 
the most part, I will give a general statement of them as 
well as my recollection will enable me. In the neighborhood 
of Detroit (two or three miles from the town) is a farm, 
formerly the property of one Earnest, a bankrupt Collector. 
It is now in the possession of the Treasury Department, as 
a pledge for a sum in which he is in default to the govern- 
ment, much beyond the value of the farm. As it is a good 
one, has proper buildings and in a proper position for the 
purpose contemplated, General Dearborn proposed to purchase 
it for the War Department at its real value. Mr. Gallatin 
thought he should ask the sum for which it was hypothecated. 
I do not remember the last idea in which we all concurred, 
but I believe it was that, as the Treasury must, in the end, 
sell it for what it could get, the War Department would 
become a bidder as far as its real value, and in the meantime 
would rent it. On this farm we proposed to assemble the 
following establishments: ist. Father Richard’s school. He 
teaches the children of the inhabitants of Detroit*°—but the 

%James Madison. 

%In the memorial presented to the Legislature of Michigan Territory, Oc- 


tober 18, 1808, Father Richard mentions Spring Hill as one of the six schools 
under his control. 
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part of the school within our view was that of the young 
Indian girls instructed by two French females,** natives of 
the place, who devote their whole time and their own prop- 
erty, which was not inconsiderable, to the care and instruction 
of Indian girls in carding, spinning, weaving, sewing, and 
the other household arts suited to the condition of the poor, 
and as practiced by the white women of that condition. Read- 
ing and writing were an incidental part of their education.*” 
We proposed that the War Department should furnish the 
farm and the houses for the use of the school gratis, and 
add $400 a year to the funds, and that the benefits of the 
institution should be extended to the boys also of the neighbor- 
ing tribes, who were to be lodged, fed, and instructed there. 

2d. To establish there the farmer at present employed by 
the United States, to instruct those Indians in the use of 
the plough and other implements and practices of agriculture, 
and in the general management of the farm. This man was 
to labor (on) the farm himself, and to have the aid of the 
boys through a principal portion of the day, by which they 
would contract habits of industry, learn the business of farm- 
ing, and provide subsistence for the whole institution. Read- 
ing and writing were to be a secondary object. 

3d. To remove thither the carpenter and smith at present 
employed by the United States among the same Indians; with 
whom such of the boys as had a turn for it should work and 
learn their trades. 

This establishment was recommended by the further cir- 
cumstance that whenever the Indians come to Detroit on 

Petition of Father Richard to the Honorable Legislature of Michigan, Oct. 
18, 1808, 1. He says “At Spring Hill under the direction of Angelique 
Campeau and Elizabeth Lyons, as early as the 9th of September last, the 
number of the Scholars has been augmented by four young Indians—.” Angeli- 
que Campeau was teaching in Father Richard’s schools as early as 1804. In 
1830 we find her teaching the Potawatami in the Indian school at St. Joseph 
under the direction of Father Stephen Badin, where she proved herself a suc- 
cess. After two years she returned to Detroit where she died in 1838. See 
Richard Papers, 1822, 1830. Elizabeth Lyons likewise gave the greater part of 
her life to teaching in the schools established by Father Richard. After his 
death she did private tutoring for some years. See Lyons Papers, 1824, also 
Thomas Palmer Papers, 1836. 

An examination of Article three of the Plan of Education shows that 
Jefferson’s statement here, and later in his letter, is at variance with Father 


Richard’s idea of the primacy of studies over the manual training, as expressed 
in the Plan. 
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trade or other business, they encamp on or about this farm. 
This would give them opportunities of seeing their sons and 
daughters, and their advancement in the useful arts—of see- 
ing and learning from example all the operations and pro- 
cess of a farm, and of always carrying home themselves some 
additional knowledge of these things. It was thought more 
important to extend the civilized arts, and to introduce a 
separation of property among the Indians of the country 
around Detroit than elsewhere, because learning to set a 
high value on their property, and losing by degrees all other 
dependence for subsistence, they would deprecate war with us 
as bringing certain destruction on their property, and would 
become a barrier for that distant and isolated post against the 
Indians beyond them. There are beyond them some strong 
tribes, as the Sacs, Foxes, etc., with whom we as yet had 
little connection, and slender opportunities of extending to 
them our benefits and influence. They are therefore ready 
instruments to be brought into operation on us by a powerful 
neighbor,®* which still cultivates its influence over them by 
nourishing the savage habits which waste them, rather than 
by encouraging the civilized arts which would soften, con- 
ciliate and preserve them. The whole additional expense to the 
United States was to be the price of the farm, and an in- 
crease of $400 in the annual expenditures for these tribes. 
This is the sum of my recollections. I cannot answer for 
their exactitude in all details, but General Dearborn could 
supply and correct the particulars of my statement. Mr. 
Gallatin, too, was so often in consultation on the subject, 
that he must have been informed of the whole plan; and his 
memory is so much better than mine, that he will be able to 
make my statement what it should be.*® Add to this that I 
think I generally informed myself of our policy and proceed- 
ings in the case, as we went along; and, if I am not mistaken, 
it was one of the articles of a memorandum I left with you 
of things still in fieri, and which would merit your attention. 
Great Britain. 


%An investigation of the Gallatin Papers in the Library of Congress revealed 
no memoranda on this subject. 
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I have thought it necessary to put you in possession of these 
facts that you might understand the grounds of Father Rich- 
ard’s application, and be enabled to judge for yourself of the 
expediency of pursuing the plan, or of the means of withdraw- 
ing from it with justice to the individuals employed in its 
execution.*® How far we are committed with the Indians 
themselves in this business will be seen in a speech of mine 
to them, of January 31st,*! filed in the War Office, and per- 
haps something more may have passed to them from the 
Secretary of War. Always affectionately yours. 


(Sibley Papers, XXVI, 155.) 


George Hoffman esq. Agent of the U. S. regarding the farm 
at Detroit, late the propy. of Matt. Ernest 
To Solomon Sibley Dr. 

For drawing duplicate Lease for Ernest farm between 

you as Atty. and Gabriel Richard Apl. 25, 1808 $ 10. 
To my Agency in and about Ernest farm from 25 Apl. 

to Jan. 1809. Superintending sundry repairs author- 

ized by Comptroller’s letter of 26 May 1808 $ 50. 
To paid Gabriel Richard for repairing done under 

my direction upon the House July 1—upon premises 133. 27 
Aug. 7. To cash pd. you this day 6. 73 


$ 200. 00 
By the rent of Premises from 25 of Apl. 1808 to Jany. 
1809 200. 


Sol. Sibley 
Given duplicate to Mr. Hoffman 
receipted Aug. 7 18094? Sibley 


“Father Richard’s letter to President Madison, October 12, 1810, is evidence 
of the fact that justice was not done to the individuals concerned. 

“The speech of January 31, 1809, to the ‘“‘Chiefs of the Ottawas, Chippewas, 
Potawatami, Wyandots, and Shawanese”’, contains nothing of special note 
relative to agreements between the U. 8S. Government and the Indians. The 
speech of January 18, 1809, is more to the point in that Jefferson urges the 
Indians to adopt the ways and means of civilization. See Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson (Lipscomb ed.) XVI, 466-472. 
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1809 
Mar. 29 By cash through Mr. Denoyer** $50 
Apl. 10 “ “ paid me by Miss Campau** 10 
Ag. 7 “ amount of your acct. for repairs 1383. 27 
— Se Cash from yourself 6. 73 


200. 00 
P. 8S. The acct. I have settled with Geo. Hoffman Esq. Sol. 
Sibley 


(Sibley Papers, XXVIII, 4.) 


FROM SOLOMON SIBLEY TO FATHER GABRIEL RICHARD 


Jan, 2, 1810 
Sir, 

The Lease executed between us last summer has expired. 
The Rent thereby stipulated for is now due—Asgs Agent for 
the U. S. on this occasion I am bound to request prompt pay- 
ment thereof—The farm you now occupy is again offered to be 
rented for the current year—An offer of $200 has already been 
made but nothing will be agreed on until I shall receive your 
proposal. 

It has been intimated to me that when you was at Wash- 
ington City last winter some particular arrangement regarding 
the farm in question was agreed upon between yourself & 
Fo Mt gy eget a - ae . ae See 
(then past) to January 1, 1810. The terms of the second lease are almost 
lease ‘was signed by George Hoffman, Bather Richard and Solomon Sibley. 


ae ree and Henry Berthelet bound themselves by a $500 bond to pay 
the rent. 


#8Peter John Desnoyers was born in France in 1772 and came to the United 
States twenty four years later. He held various village, city and county 
offices and has been characterized by those who knew him as a fine French 
gentleman of the old school. See C. M. Burton, City of Detroit, 1701-1922, II, 


1875. 
“Probably Angelique Campeau. 
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Mr. Gallatin, the tenor of which however I have not yet as- 
certained. I shall be greatly obliged if you will have the 
goodness speedily to give me reply to this note. 

Sibley 


(Sibley Papers, XXVIII, 161.) 
FROM SOLOMON SIBLEY TO GABRIEL DUVALL 


Detroit, January 16, 1810 
Sir, 

I called on Mr. Richard a few days ago for the rent due to 
the U. S. for the last years occupation of the farm late the 
property of Mr. Ernest and he informed me that in consequence 
of an arrangement made with Mr. Gallin [Gallatin] & Mr. 
Dearborn when he was at Washington last Winter he had ex- 
pectations that rent would not be exacted. As the payment 
thereof is well secured I have at his solicitation allowed him un- 
til April 1st, to hear from Mr. Gallin. on the subject—He has 
also agreed with me that if the answer of Mr. Gallatin shall not 
accord with his suggestions that he will execute a Lease for the 
current year on the same terms on which he did last year—I 
beg for an early answer to this as well as my letter of the 12th 
of August last and that some other person may be appointed 

Agent. 
With rgs. 

Sol. Sibley 


(Richard Ms., Ernest Farm, 1809-1812) 
SALE AT AUCTION 


Will be sold to the highest bidder on the first day of August 
next the farm situate and lying at Belle Fonteine known un- 
der the name of Ernest’s farm containing two hundred and 
sixty seven acres, there are on the premises two dwelling 
houses, one barn, one stable, one root-house and a number of 
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other out-houses; these premises are so well known in all 
parts it is needless to advert to the advantages of the sit- 
uation and soil. The conditions of the sale are a credit of 
four years, the purchaser giving bond with approved security 
for the payment of the purchase money in four equal annual 
payments with interest annually on the whole sum due—The 
first payment to be made in twelve months from the day of 
sale: An incontestable title will be given—possession de- 
livered to the purchaser on the first day of November 1810: 
The sale to take place on the premises at the hour of four 
Post meridian. 
City of Detroit the 28th June 1810 
Joseph Watson 
Auctioneer 


(Sibley Papers, XXVI, 17.) 
FROM GABRIEL DUVALL TO SOLOMON SIBLEY 


Treasury Department 
Comptroller’s Office 
18th July 1810. 
Sir, 

Your letter of the 31st of May was duly received. You will 
be pleased to deliver into the hands of Ruben Attwater,* Esqr. 
all the papers of the United States appertaining to the estate 
purchased by them which lately belonged to Matthew Ernest. 
Mr. Attwater had lately been authorized to dispose of it. 

You will herewith receive a copy of the opinion of the 
Supreme Court of Michigan in the case of the Mandamus. 

I have the honor to be, 
with great Respect, 
Your Obedt. Servt. 
G. Duvall. 
Solomon Sibley Esqr. 


“Reuben Attwater was a resident of Windsor, Vermont. He was appointed 
Collector of Customs for the port of Detroit in 1809. He was acting Governor 
of Michigan in February, 1812, and upon the surrender of Detroit in the 
war 4 a at year, he was compelled to leave. See Michigan Pioneer Collections, 

iy \ 
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(Richard Ms., Ernest Farm, 1809-1812.) 


To Joseph Watson, a Territorial Auctioneer Dr. 
1810 Doll. cts. 
Sepr. 1st To territorial commission of 3% on $5000 

the sum for which the farm known as 

Ernest’s farm was stricken off at public 


NE ahi ohne Maal cell eeRtekeas $ 150 “ 
To auctioneer’s commission of 214% on 
re She ee ee os $125 “ 
275 
Territory of Michigan 
Arnie September the 30th 1810. 


Received the above sum of Two hundred and 
seventy five dollars, from Ruben Attwater Esq. 
Collector of the Customs for the District of De- 
troit and superintending Agent of the sale in be- 
half of the United States. 

Jos. Watson 


(Department of War Archives, 1810) 


FROM FATHER GABRIEL TO PRESIDENT MADISON 


to his Excellency the President Detroit 8ber 12 1810 
of the United States. 
Sir, 

Will you be so good as to year me 

once more? pardon me, if I take 

so much of your time.— 

Mr. Atwater has lately called on me for the Rent of Spring- 
Hill’s farm, during the year 1809, to the amount of $205. & 
Besides he told me that he would call again after the first 
day of 9ber next for the rent of the present year during ten 
months in proportion. I have been extremely surprised for 
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these reasons: I was in Washington on the 7 January 1809, 
and it was then agreed by Governement and promised by Mr. 
Jefferson then President of the U. S., that some kind of Agree- 
ment should take place between the Dept. of the Treasury & 
the Dept. of war, in order to make the school of Spring-hill 
enjoy the Premisses without paying any rent. this was solemn- 
ly promised to several Indian Chiefs at the same time. I 
have allways understend that no rent should be required from 
the time the agreement was made, especially as I had incur- 
red great Expences in travelling to Washington from a so 
great Distance for the very purpose of settling our affairs with 
Govt. relative to our Institution. It is true that no kind of 
writing properly Signed, was executed at the time, but min- 
utes of the transaction were kept by Mr. Smith the first clerk 
in the dept. of war. the reason for which this affair was not 
finally adjusted is that I was to sail in the Mentor for france 
in company with Mr. Coles, for some family affairs and collect 
some assistance for our Institution. at my return I was to 
pass at Washington, to compleet my Negociation with the 
Governement. in case that I could not obtain a Passage 
(which has really been the case) for france, my affairs with 
Governt. were to be adjusted by letters. therefore I have 
written several from New york and from this Place. But 
nothing final was done; which obliged me at last to write 
that I would prefer to have the farm sold at auction rather 
than to remain any longer in the uncertainties I had been in 
the two years past. you have been already informed by Mr. 
Atwater of the consequences. Mr. James Withereld*® has 
bought the Premisses for the sum of 5000 doll. this sum was 
above my means. Therefore I have now to moove with great 
expences. 

It is Known to every body that so large sum has been ob- 
tained by the Good condition the farm of Spring-Hill has 

“Father Richard refers here to Doctor James Witherell who was born in 
Mansfield, Massachusetts, in 1759. At sixteen he volunteered in the Revolu- 
the legislature from 1798 until 1807 when he was elected to, Congress, Before 
his term expired, he received an appointment as one of the judges in Michigan 


Territory. He died in Detroit in 1838. See LaFayette Wilbur, Early History of 
Vermont, (Jericho, 1899), III, 376. ~ 
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been kept by me and the valuable improvements made on the 
Premisses at my Expence.(1) I have not been able to collect 
vouchers for the reason that the men who made the greatest 
part of Those improvements are now great way out of the 
country. I have no other way but to have a correct Esti- 
mation made of some of those improvements. 

(1). These circumstances, I humbly conceive, entitled me to 
the Benevolence of Governement.— 

Under such Circumstances the Subscriber prays that the 
minutes kept in the war office relative to my transaction with 
Government in january 1809 may be examined, or that a State- 
ment may be asked from the late president Mr. Jefferson. 
if after these considerations the Government still persists in 
requiring from me the rent of the above Premisses during 
the year 1809 & 1810, I will be permitted to add that the im- 
provements I have made on the Premisses are at least an 
equivalent to the rent, and therefore that the Government will 
be pleased to direct Mr. Atwater not to require the above 
rents from me. In fact the Confidence I had put on the 
promises of Govt. has induced me to expend all my money in 
improving our Institution to make it more useful to the Edu- 
cation of youth. Therefore there is no other way to pay the 
rent, but to sell the best part of our apparatus as spinning 
wheels, looms, Electrical machine &c. which shall prove ex- 
ceedingly fatal and hurtful to so valuable an Institution. 


January 28, 1811. 

The great quantity of affairs I have under my direction pre- 
vented me from compleating this letter in the due time. I 
am induced to finish it now by the opportunity offered by Mr. 
Grely*? the surveyor of public lands a very respectable Gentle- 


“Aaron Greeley, a native of New Hampshire, appears in Detroit history 
about 1806. For a number of years previous to this, he had been living in 
Canada where he was engaged as surveyor. Although the United States came 
into actual possession of the Northwest in 1796, it was not until the year 
after Michigan Territory had been established (1805) that an attempt was 
made to bring order out of chaos in the matter of land titles. In_1806 Con- 
gress passed an act providing for this much-needed adjustment in Detroit and 
Michigan Territory. For four years the Board of Land Commissioners, com- 
posed of the Governor and Judges, heard the cases of respective claimants. 
Greeley was engaged during this time in surveying the grants made by the 
Commission, and as a matter of fact his decisions prevailed in Washington 
over those of the Land Board in cases of conflict, which, it appears, . were 
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man who certainly deserves the great esteem he has obtained 
from everybody in this territory. I have mooved protempore 
to a farm I have rented about middle distance between Spring 
Hill & town of Detroit. dulcia linquimus arva. the Spring- 
hill was so well calculated for our Institution being a retired 
place from noise, that it will be an object of my regrets for a 
long while yet. Judge Withereld appears now but too late, 
unsatisfied of his purchase. if that place happens to be once 
more at the disposal of Governt., it would be very acceptable 
to our Institution. But no means are left to me to purchase 
it. except by very long terms without interest. all that I 
could offer in return should be a tract of 400 acres on Kaskas- 
kias River, and one or two sections which Mr. Jeremiah Mor- 
row*® the chairman of the Comity of public lands give me to 
understand I shall obtain for our Establishment. 

if my accounts are allowed, I might spare something towards 
this effect. I hope also that the account of the Carpenter 
will be admitted Mr. Jefferson had promised that three work- 
men should be paid to work for the benefit of our Institution. 
it is therefore not too much if one only is admitted. 

My present Situation is extremely painful. when we were 
mooving from Spring Hill,*® I said to myself: it is then in 
vain I have worked so hard, travelled so far, and struggled 
against so many obstacles! how many times occurred to my 
mind these beautiful lines of Virgilius 
rather frequent. He was made a prisoner during the War of 1812 but later 
continued his work in and around Detroit. He was taken ill and died quite 
suddenly while surveying in the neighborhood of the Raisin River in 1820. 
See Burton Historical Collection Leaflet, IV, 4. 

Jeremiah Morrow was a native of Gettysburg, Pennsylvania. He moved to 
the Northwest in 1795. In 1802 he was a delegate to the Convention called 
to frame the State Constitution for Ohio, which state he represented in 
Congress until 1813. During this decade he was chairman of the Committee 
on Public Lands. In rapid succession, he was U. S. Senator from Ohio, 
Governor of the State and State Senator. His last important political office 
was a term in Congress 1841 to 1843. He died in 1852. See Appleton Cyclopedia 
of American Biography, IV, 422. 

“The conclusion that Father Richard moved from the Ernest farm to the 
Loranger farm on which the present Ste. Anne Church is located, is drawn 
from a statement made by Bishop Plessis in his Journal relative to his visit 
to Detroit in 1816. The entry for June 19 states that Father Richard’s 


chapel is “directly opposite the Church of the Assumption (in-Sandwich).” See 
map. 
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Insere nunc, Meliboee, pyros, pone ordine vites.°° 
Nos patriam fugimus, et dulcia linquimus arva®! 
Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves. 

Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 

Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves.®” 


it is your power Sir to approach your Benevolent hand near 
the walls of the Edifice I have erected under your patronage. 
with the greatest esteem and respect I am 
Sir 
Your most humble Servant 
Gabriel Richard 


(Department of War Archives, 1811) 


FROM FATHER GABRIEL RICHARDS TO THOMAS JEFFERSON 


to his Excellency the Late President of the U. S. 
Sir 

This is to acquaint your Excellency that your good wishes 
toward our Institution at Spring-hill have not been yet ful- 
filled. Although on my part I have complyied with my en- 
gagements, having till this day a greater number of indian 
Children than I had agreed to, and although I have trans- 
mitted to the Government the proper Certificates of our Gov- 
ernor,®® yet nothing has been done untill this day, but this 
viz. that my accounts may be settled on the principle that 
attains above 400 doll-pr. year will be allowed. The expences 


SHclogue I, line 73. 

*Eclogue 4 parts of lines 3 and 4. The translation of these lines is: 
“We leave our country’s bounds, our much lov’d plains, 
We from our country fly, unhappy swains.—” 

SVirgil when a young man wrote some lines to which another poet, Bathyllus, 
made claim and received due reward. Annoyed at this the real author made 
known the imposture by means of the four lines quoted above. Father Richard 
has interchanged the lines. In correct order the translation reads: 

“Thus do ye, birds, for others build nests, 
Thus do ye, sheep, wear fleeces for others, 
Thus do ye, bees, for others make honey, 

Thus do ye, oxen, for others bear the yoke. 

See Rev. A. Louage, C. S. Cc. (New York, 1873), oo ines of Greek and 
Roman Classical Taeriare, 158. 

8Governor William Hull. 
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I have made for the Institution & boarding and clothing 
Indian children are far Superior to that compensation. I 
have sent my accounts last week by Mr. Grely the Surveyor 
of public land, in this Tery. 

it would be a very great Service to me & our Institution 
if your Excellency could write few lines to the President, and 
certify what Transactions had passed between me and Govern- 
ment when I was in Washington. January 1809. First, that 
we were to enjoy the farm of Spring hill free from paying 
any rent which is now required by Mr. Atwater the Collector 
of duties who has instituted an action in the Supreme Court 
against me.®4 
2ly, please to certify that it was further agreed that three 
workman were to be paid by Govt to work at Spring hill for 
the benefit and Encouragement of our Institution—after sev- 
eral attempts made in vain to obtain the transfer of the farm 
of Spring hill made to our Institution, I had written that 
rather than to remain in any longer uncertainties I should 
prefer that the premisses Should be put at public Sale ex- 
pecting that it should be Sold Low, which should have been so 
if it had been done in the time I expected as before in april. 
But on the contrary it was done on the 1st September when 
by our handy work it had the best appearance. My means 
were not adequate to reach the extravagant sum which it 
was bidden 5000 doll. of amount as proof that the Premisses 
had been improved by our great expences. Now all our work 
is lost. it is therefore in vain that we have taken So much 
trouble and expended So much money. we have been obliged 
to moove of and quit a place which was So well calculated 
for Studies being retired from noise and a very healthy Sit- 
uation. How often I have remembered these beautiful lines 
of Virgilius. Nos patriam fugimus, et dulcia linquimus arva. 


insere nunc, Meliboee, pyros, pone ordine vites. 
Sic vos non vobis nidificatis aves. 
Sic vos non vobis mellificatis apes. 


5The Costs of the Court will be found in the Correspondence for the year 
1812. 
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Sic vos non vobis vellera fertis oves. 
Sic vos non vobis fertis aratra boves. 


I have not given up & I will not give up the design of In- 
structing Indian children®. I am certain that with constancy 
we shall succeed. but some means must be supplied by Govern- 
ment and the advantages & fruits which will be gathered shall 
certainly be above the expences. trusting to your benevolence, 
I remain very respectfully 

your most obdt & humble Sert, 
Gabriel Richard 
Detroit February 9—1811 


(Richard Ms., Ernest farm, 1809-1812) 


Dept. of ra 





Treasury 


THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA Dr. . . to G. Richard 


Director of the Ind. School in the Ty. of Michigan 
Improvements made on the farm of Spring-Hill 
1809 
8 Ner I Mason’s work done by Joseph Coté 
and Peter Bush, (both absent from 
this country at this present time) as 
estimated by John Palmer, a Mason. $ 
The Briks necessary to filling the 
Inside of two Rooms one 22 feet by 
20 9ft. high... the other 23 by 19-8f. 
high and to repair 2 chimneys and 5 
hearths, Good Briks 1500 pr. thd. 600 9 
ditto half burnt 5000... pr. thd. 300 15 
12 Barrels of Lime 75 9 
the Cartage of lime, sand & water* 6 





SHather Richard lived up te this admirable determination. Some years 
after this he wrote to his ecclesiastical Superior on the matter. See American 
Catholic Historical Researches, X, 154 
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the placing of 6500 Briks pr. thd. 250 16 25 
to a workman to make mortar and 

serve the mason 12 days & board 12 
the Cartage of 6500 briks between 2 

& 3 miles distance pr. thd.= rin 97 
The plastering of one room 23 by 19 8 f. 

high, making 74 2/3 square yards per 

DS hess 5 ese 3744-28 


~~ 


9] 


$ 105 “ 
*This charge appears high 
=This charge appears also high, the 
bricks might have been boated much 
cheaper—. 


1810 Nber II Other improvements done in the year 


April 


May 


1810 

to erecting again pikets & putting ground $ 

all along 10 Acres 2 00 20 

to opening ditches along 7 Acres 3 00 21 

to 40 lb of nails to nail the pikets 3114, 12 50 


to 100 feet of boards to nail the Pikets 1% 1 50 
to making 8 Acres of Meadow Sowed 

in timothy & clover, ploughing harrow- 

ing the seed included pr. Acre 2 50 20 

to 4 Logs measuring in the whole 150 

feet in length, 2 feet broad 6 inches 

thick to make a warf in the front of the 

two dwelling houses 


per solid foot 8 cts 12 
to 500 nails burnt by the Indians Pote- 
watamies pr. 100 2 00 10 
to 300 new rails placed to preserve the 
meadows pr. 100 2 00 6 


$ 103 “ 
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Memoranda: The Revd. Gab. Richard not having pro- 
duced regular vouchers to this office for the foregoing 
charges alleging that the persons who performed the 
work are absent, the same have not been admitted and 
adjusted, but have been assumed as correct, in order 
to comply with the letter of the Comptroller dated 
the 12th Aug. 1811, by forwarding the accounts as 
therein directed— 
Collector’s office 
Port of Detroit, Feby. 20th, 1812. 


(Richard Ms., Ernest Farm, 1809-1812.) 


The Reverend Gabriel Richard in account current with the 
United States Cr. 





To rent of the Ernest farm from the 1st Jany. to the 


3ist December 1809 as per deed of lease...... $ 205 “ 
“ interest on said rent from the 1st Jany. 
1810, to the 15th Feb. 1812 inclusive.... 26 1334 


“ rent of the Ernest farm from the 1st Jan. 
to the 3lst October 1810 inclusive at the 


We OE i Ny kc nek es Hive a 170 83 
“ interest on $170.83 from the 1st Novr. 
1810, to the 15th Feby. 1812 inclusive.... 13 24 


“ 800 rails less round the premises than 

when received at $2—% as per return of 

I ec Niti ts cdreietldsetecs ae _— 
“ amount of costs attending the suit insti- 

tuted for recovery of the rent, including 

EY 5.5L: a darroes cated oem kas 12 87% 


Feby. 20th 1812 $ 454 8714 
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By amount of account for improvements on the 
Ernest farm assumed as correct altho not sup- 


ee $ 208 “ 
“ balance due the United States............... 246 8714 
$ 454 8714 


(Richard Ms., Ernest farm, 1809-1812) 


In the Supreme Court of Michigan 
of the term of September 1811 


The United States of America 
vs In debt 
Gabriel Richard & H. Berthelet J 


Charges 
Clerk $ 2.6834 
Atty 5.0 
Scott, Marshall serving wrt. 4.1834 
Anderson, Marshall A 


$12.8714 
Detroit 25 feby 1812 Peter Audrain 
Clk. S.C.T.M. 





CALENDAR OF MICHIGAN COPYRIGHTS 


(For samples of full text see previous issues of the Magazine) 


1180. Sept. 4, 1869. Mathews and Wilson. Label. J. L. 

1181. Sept. 10, 1869. James M. Thomas. Book. “Jackson City 
Directory for 1869-1870. Also including the Villages of Grass Lake, 
Parma, Brooklyn, Napoleon, Concord, Leoni and Norvell. This Work 
contains A Complete Portrait of Jackson. Also a history of each of 
the above named towns from their earliest settlement, together with 
an accurate census. Compiled and Published by James M. Thomas, 
Jackson, Mich.” 

1182. Sept. 10, 1869. A. W. Chase. Book. “The Judd family; or 
An Evening Visit, and what came of it. Being an elucidation of Bap- 
tism—-Ceremonial and Spiritual or Scriptural Baptism. By Rev. John 
Scotford.” 

1183. Sept. 15, 1869. J. H. Whittemore & Co. Musical Composition. 
“In olden times, when you and I were young. As sung by all the 
popular Ministrel Troupes. Song and Chorus. By James W. Long. 
(Author of the Blue Cross set, Dance Music and Billy Emerson’s Popu- 
lar Songs.)” 

1191. Oct. 4, 1869. Jane Roseboom. Book. “Poems on Various 
Subjects. By Miss Jane Roseboom. Let fate do her worst; there are 
relics of joy. Bright beams of the past, which she cannot destroy. 
And which come in the night-time of sorrow and care. To bring back 
the features that joy used to wear. Hillsdale, Mich. Published by the 
Author.” 

1192. Oct. 5, 1869. Wm. E. Christian. Book. “The Stowe Byron 
Scandal. The great poet assigned before the bar of public opinion. 
Was Byron guilty? The subject sifted by all the great writers in 
Europe and America. Containing the whole correspondence touching 
the subject—the article entire—on both sides of the Atlantic—with a 
sketch of the Countess Guiccioli, by Julia Ward Howe, Newstead Abbey 
by Mrs. Hawthorne, and recollections of Lord Byron in Blackwoods 
Magazine for July; together with an authentic sketch of the poet’s life. 
Arranged and compiled by Wm. E. Christian.” 

1198. Oct. 6, 1869. J. ©. Watson & Co.. Trade Mark. “Trade N. P. U. 
Mark.” 

1196. Oct. 8, 1869. Henry M. Look. Book. “Masonic Trials,. and 
Michigan Digest. Being a complete Treatise upon the Law and Practice 
of Masonic Trials, with rules of Proceedure and full forms and prece- 
dents. Containing also, A Digest of all the Resolutions, Laws and 
Edicts of the Grand Lodge of Michigan now in force. A Digest of all 
the Decisions of the Grand Masters of Michigan which have been sus- 
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tained by the Grand Lodge. The Constitution and By Laws of the 
Grand Lodge of Michigan. The Ancient Landmark, the ancient Consti- 
tution, Charge and Regulation. A History of Free Masonry in Michi- 
gan. <A complete roll of Oificers of the Grand Lodge of Michigan from 
its organization to the present time, with dates and terms of office. By 
Henry M. Look. Past Master: G. T. & L. of Michigan K. T.”, 

1197. Oct. 9, 1869. Jas. Anderson. Engraving. “City Hall.” 

1216. Nov. 6, 1869. Messrs. J. P. Drake & Co. of Ypsilanti. Label. 
“Morning Star. Manufactured of the Best Abajo Tobacco. By J. P. 
Drake & Co., Cross Street, Ypsilanti, Michigan. Registered No. of 
Manufactory, 18-Third District of Michigan. NOTICE. The manufac- 
turers of the Cigars herein contained have complied with all the require- 
ments of the law. Every person is cautioned, under the penalty of law, 
not to use this box for Cigars again. 

1217. Nov. 8, 1869. Rev’d George Field of Monroe. Book. “The 
Two Great Books of Nature and Revelation; or, the Cosmos and the 
Logos. Being a history of the origin and progression of the universe, 
from cause to effect; more particularly of The Earth and the Solar 
System: The modus operandi of the creation of Vegetables, Animals, 
and Man; And how they are the Types and Symbols by which the 
Creator wrote the Logos. Illustrated by the First Chapters of Genesis. 
By George Field. ‘Man is never forbid to learn the Sciences, inasmuch 
as they are useful to life, and delightful; nor is he who is in faith for- 
bidden to think and speak as the learned in the world :—but from this 
principle to believe the Word of the Lord, and to confirm spiritual and 
heavenly truths by natural truths in terms familiar to the learned world, 
as far as lies in his power.’—A. C. 129. ‘It is a duty we owe to God 
as the fountain and author of all truth.——who is Truth Itself; and it is 
a duty also we owe ourselves, if we deal candidly and sincerely with 
our own souls, to have our minds constantly disposed to entertain and 
receive truth, wheresoever we meet with it, or under whatever appear- 
ances.’—Locke.” 

1222. Nov. 17, 1869. Messrs. E. B. Smith & Co., of Detroit. Book. 
“Sweet Songs.” 

1223. Nov. 19, 1869. J. Henry Whittemore & Co. of Detroit. Musical 
Composition. “The Driving Storm. Galop. By C. L. Lockwood.” 

1224. Nov. 19, 1869. C. J. Whitney of Detroit. Musical Composition. 
“The Humboldt Anniversary. Quick Step. Composed by Prof. William 
Bendix.” 

1225. Nov. 19, 1869. C. J. Whitney of Detroit. Musical Composition. 
“Home Delights. A Collection of Brilliant Pieces for the Piano by 
various Authors. Gala Day Polka by W. Hewitt.” 

1230. Nov. 26, 1869. A. W. Chase, M. D. of Ann Arbor. Book. 
“Reminiscences of a Voyage Around the World. By R. C. Davis, 
Assistant Librarian in the University of Michigan.” 
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1231. Nov. 29, 1869. Rev. G. Taylor. Photograph. “Photograph of 
the Crowning Statue of the Michigan Soldiers’ & Sailors’ Monument— 
Michigan. Photographed by Resenaugh & Co., Ann Arbor. From the 
Statue by Randolph Rogers.” 

1236. Dec. 2, 1869. J. M. Crasath of Lansing. Lecture, “Vicissitudes 
of Republics.” 

1237. Dec. 3, 1869. D. M. Ferry & Co. Pamphlet. “Descriptive 
Catalogue of choice imported Flower Seeds. From D. M. Ferry & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. Catalogue sent free to all Applicants.” 

12388. Dec. 3, 1869. J. M. Raper of Detroit. Label. “The Celebrated 
Eagle Salve! Good for Man or Beast. A Sovereign Remedy for the 
Cure of Cuts, Burns, Fresh Wounds, Bruises, Old Sores, Erysipelas, 
Salt Rheum, Boils and Felons. The Eagle Salve. Will be found far 
superior to any other article of the kind for the above complaints. 
There has never been introduced a ‘Salve’ which possesses the penetrat- 
ing and healing powers in so great a degree, while at the same time it 
cannot by any possibility produce injurious effects. It is prompt in 
Action and Never Fails to Cure! This Salve has been in use for many 
years, and in consequence of the increasing demand the present pro- 
prietor of the Original Recipe has resolved to place it in the market, 
so that all can be benefited by its curative powers. To owners of horses 
it is highly recommended for the cure of scratches. Give it a Trial! 
and you will be convinced of its merits. It is Warranted to keep in 
apy climate and Retain its Full Strength. Manufactured only by J. M. 
Raper, Sole Proprietor, 179 Woodward Ave., Detroit. To whom all 
orders should be addressed. For sale by all Druggists & Dealers. 
Price, 25 & 50 Cts. Per Box. Sample Box sent by mail post paid 
for 25 Cents. 

1289. Dec. 3, 1869. Machris Bros. Pamphlet. “Christmas Chimes, 
Detroit. Published by Machris Brothers, 1869.” 

1242. Dee. 6, 1869. Johnson & Whittemore of Detroit. Label. 
“Johnson's Candy, Boston, Checkerberr.” 

1243. Dec. 7, 1869. Olive J. Stoughton in behalf of the Supreme 
Sacred Temple of the State of Michigan. Book. “The Institutes Con- 
stitution And By-Laws of the Supreme Sacred Temple of the State of 
Michigan and By-Laws of Subordinate Temples.” 

1248. Dec. 9, 1869. Francis Mueller of Pinckney. Book. “Synopsis 
of Rudiments in Instrumental and Vocal Music calculated either for 
private Tuition, or Teaching, in Classes. By Francis Mueller.” 

1249. Dec. 15, 1869. The Advertiser & Tribune Company. Book. 
“Michigan Almanac.” 

1250. Dec. 15, 1869. Athniel F. Tripp of Battle Creek. Label. 
“Special Directions for Using Star Color Co’s Magic Dyes.” 
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1251. Dec. 15, 1869. Alfred Bryant of Lansing. Pamphlet. “The 
Doctrine of Decrees, Fore-ordination, Predestination and Election as 
held by Presbyterians and taught in their Confession of Faith—ex- 
plained and Illustrated by Rev. Alfred Bryant.” 

1252. Dee. 22,1869. J. S. Conover of Coldwater. Book. ‘“Conover’s 
Family Record.” 

12538. Dec. 22,1869. S. E. & E. C. Dias. Label. [Label not legible]. 

1258. Dec. 27, 1869. F. Raymond & Son. Book. “Michigan Spelling 
Blank. For Use in Schools. Written by School. Detroit. 
Published by F. Raymond & Son.” 

1259. Dec. 27, 1869. Edwin A. Lodge. Book. “American Homeo- 
pathic Observer. American Observer. A Monthly Journal devoted to the 
dissemination of Homeopathy. The Medicine of Experience. In Certis 
Mutas—In Dubiis Libertas, In Omnibus Charitas.” 

1260. Dec. 29, 1869. J. M. Seely. Label. “Fine Pomade Oil. For the 
Hair. Perfume Jasmine. Price 75 cents. J. M. Seely, Detroit.” 

1261. Dec. 29, 1869. Thomas S. Thompson. Book. “Thompson’s 
Coast Pilot for the Upper Lakes, on both shores, from Chicago to 
Buffalo, Green Bay, Georgian Bay, and Lake Superior, including the 
Rivers Detroit, St. Clair and St. Mary’s, with the courses and distances 
on Lake Ontario, and other information relative thereto—Also a 
description of all the Lights and Light-houses on both shores from 
Ogdensburg to Superior City, including correct charts of the South 
Shore of Lake Superior, with Fond du Lac harbor and Superior City, 
the Apostle Islands, Ontonagon Harbor, Eagle Harbor, Eagle River, 
Copper Harbor, Point Keweenaw, and Manitou Island— Portage Entry 
and Harbor, Marquette Bay, and Grand Island Harbor. (Edition).” 

1264. Jan. 10, 1870. Henry Chantler. Pamphlet. “An Appeal to 
Mothers. By Henry Chantler. 

1265. Jan. 11, 1870. J. H. Whittemore & Co. Musical Composition. 
“To Mrs. H. C. King, Under the Dreamland Tree. Engraving. Music 
composed by W. Hewitt.” 

1272. Jan. 26, 1870. J. B. Sweetland of Pontiac. Book. “Wide 
Awake, or an Eye Behind the Scenes. J. B. Sweetland’s Hand Book of 
Instructions for his Agents to Educate Themselves in the Art of Selling 
Patent Rights.” 

1273. Jan. 26, 1870. Beebe, Brother & Son of Romeo. Advertising 
Chart. “Business Directory of Romeo, Mich. Beebe, Brother & Son. 
Publishers.” 

1276. Jan. 28, 1870. Morgan E. Dowling. Book. ‘Southern Prisons 
or Josie, the heroine of Florence. By Morgan E. Dowling.” 

1277. Jan. 29, 1870. William Ambridge. Label. 

1280. Jan. 31, 1870. Tripp & Schellhouse of Coldwater. Photograph. 
“Presbyterian Synod of Michigan. Convened in Coldwater October 14, 
1869.” 
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1281. Feb. 1, 1870. James M. Seely. Label. “Seely’s Third Extract 
of (Engraving) Lemon.” 

1282. Feb. 1, 1870. C. F. Brown, of Pontiac. Label. “Magic Snow 
Liniment! A sure cure for Corns, Bunions, Diptheria, Chilblains, Rheu- 
matism, Burns, Sprains, Toothache, ete., And is in fact a General Lini- 
ment for Family Use. Pare Corns slightly and use twice a day. Manu- 
factured and sold by C. F. Brown & Dibble, Druggists, Pontiac, Michi- 
gan. Price 25 cents.” 

1283. Feb. 4, 1870. W. E. Tunis. Pamphlet. “Marine Disasters on 
the Western Lakes. During the Navigation of 1869 with the loss of 
life and property. Vessels bought and sold. New Vessels and their ton- 
nage; also those which have passed out of existence; with the names 
of Vessels laid up at various Lake Ports. Carefully compiled by Capt. 
J. W. Hall, Marine Reporter at Detroit.” 

1288. Feb. 10, 1870. Henry M. Look of Pontiac. Book. “Masonic 
Trials. A Treatise upon the Law and Practice of Masonic Trials. 
In the Lodge—Chapters and Commands, with Forms & Precedents con- 
taining also, The Constitutions and Edicts of the General Grand Bodies. 
The ancient Landmarks. Ancient Constitutions, Charges & Regulations 
and an Appendix of General Forms. By Henry M. Look, Past Master, 
G. V. & L. of Mich. K. T.” 

1289. Feb. 12, 1870. B. S. Tibbits of Coldwater. Label. “The Big 
Bug is Manufactured from The Best Havana Tobacco by B. S. Tibbits, 
Coldwater, Mich.” 

1292. Feb. 12, 1870. The Calvert Lith. Co. Map. “The Michigan 
State Insurance Co., Adrian, Mich. Below which Title is a Map of the 
State of Michigan and the adjacent waters.” 

1293. Feb. 14, 1870. J. H. Whittemore & Co. Musical Composition. 
“Unlucky John. Words and Music by James W. Long.” 

1298. Feb. 28, 1870. J. H. Whittemore & Co. Musical Composition. 
“To Miss Jennie Quirk. Merry Making March. Composed for the 
Piano by W. Hewitt.” 

1299. Mar. 1, 1870. Ostler & Hoekstra. Pamphlet. “Directory of the 
Delinquent Debtors of the Detroit Retail Grocers.” 

1300. Mar. 1, 1870. Chas. A. Bogert of Bay City. Book. ‘“Physi- 
cian’s Tripple Check Register.” 

1301. Mar. 3, 1870. Wm. Snyder. Book. “The Hand Book to 
Veterinary Medicine or a Treatise on the Sick Horse, with the most 
scientific modes of treatment. By Wm. Snyder. Veterinary Surgeon, 
Adrian, Mich.” 

1304. Mar. 4, 1870. Dr. Henry Chantler. Printed Sheet. “The voice 
of Reason, its appeal to married men.” 

1305. Mar. 5, 1870. Miss C. A. Blodgett. Story. “The Vicissitudes 
of Life. A Prize Story. By Miss C. A. Blodgett.” 
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1310. Mar. 10, 1870. W. A. R. Morehouse. Book. “The Universal 
Table of Wages. Showing at Sight. The amount of Wages from one 
quarter of a day to 31 days. At 50 cts. to $4.00 per Day with the 
alternate shilling. By W. A. Remmington Morehouse, Detroit.” 

1311. Mar. 11, 1870. Eugene Robinson. Map. “Map of the City of 
Detroit. Shewing the Fire Limits, Paved Streets and Sewers. Printed 
by order of The Common Council from drawings by Eugene Robinson, 
City Surveyor, 1870.” 

1314. Mar. 12, 1870. W. C. Cumings. Label. “Ague Cream. A 
safe and certain cure for Fever and Ague chill fever, Dumb Ague, Ete. 
Ete. It is perfectly Sweet, and purely Vegetable; contains no Quinine, 
Strychnine, Arsenic or Poison of any description and can be taken by 
Young and old without the least fear of its producing any injurious 
effects. W. C. Cumings, Man’r. & Prop., Flint, Mich. Contains no 
Quinine. Sweet to the taste.” 
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HE fifty-fifth annual meeting of the Michigan Pioneer 
T and Historical Society was held at the Hotel Olds, Lan- 
sing, the evening of Nov. 16, 1929. This was a dinner meeting 
and was attended by a good representation of the membership 
from various parts of the State. 

In the afternoon preceding the general meeting, a meeting 
of the Board of Trustees was held to consider a revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws. Amendments were drawn up and 
the Constitution and By-Laws were revised to read as follows: 


MiIcHIGAN Stare HistTorIcaL Society 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


Article I 


The name of this Association shall be “Michigan State His- 
torical Society.” 


Article IT 


The officers shall be a President, Vice-president, Secretary, 
and Treasurer. There shall be a Board of eleven Trustees, of 
which the Secretary shall be ex-officio a member. Six mem- 
bers of the Board shall constitute a quorum. All officers shall 
be elected by the Board. Only members of the Board of Trus- 
tees shall be eligible to the office of President and Vice-presi- 
dent. Trustees shall be elected at the annual meeting, to serve 
for a term of two years. 


Article III 


The object of this Society shall be to stimulate the collection 
and preservation of source material for the history of the 
region which is now Michigan; to encourage the writing of 
Michigan history from these materials; and to bring into help- 
ful association persons who are engaged in such work. 
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Article IV 


All meetings of this Society shall be held at such time and 
place as the Board of Trustees shall appoint. Ten members 
shall constitute a quorum at any annual meeting. 


Article V 


The Society shall consist of active and honorary members. 
Any citizen of Michigan in good repute may become an active 
member of this Society on subscribing to the Articles of Asso- 
ciation and payment of annual dues of one dollar ($1). All 
members in good standing shall be entitled to vote and to hold 
_ office. Honorary membership in the Society may be conferred 
by the Board of Trustees. Honorary members shall be exempt 
from dues. 


Article VI 


The Society may make such By-Laws as may be necessary to 
promote the efficiency of the organization. 


Article VII 


This Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting by 
a majority vote of all members present. 


BY-LAWS 





Section I 


The President shall preside at meetings of the Society. He 
shall be ex-officio chairman of the Board of Trustees and shall 
perform such other duties as pertain to the office of President 
of such Societies. 


Section 2 


The Vice-President, in the absence or disability of the Presi- 
dent, shall perform the duties of the President. 
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Section 3 


The Secretary shall keep a record of the proceedings of the 
Society and of the Board of Trustees, and shall conduct all 
correspondence of the Society. He shall have immediate cus- 
tody of all properties of the Society. He shall draw warrants 
on the Treasurer for the payment of accounts, subject to review 
by the Board of Trustees. 


Section 4 


The Treasurer shall have custody of all funds of the Society. 
He shall keep an account of all receipts and disbursements and 
report at each annual meeting and when required so to do by 
the Board of Trustees. 


Section 5 


At the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees, the Secre- 
tary shall present an itemized statement of expenses incurred 
by him in behalf of the Society for the closing fiscal year; 
provided that at no time shall the expense incurred exceed the 
amount of the funds in the Treasury. The Treasurer is author- 
ized to pay all bills for which vouchers are duly signed and 
presented by the Secretary, as above provided. 


Section 6 


The Board of Trustees shall meet at the time of the annual 
meeting of the Society and at such other times as the Board 
shall deem expedient. It shall designate the time and place 
of holding the annual meeting, and may call such extra meet- 
ings of the Society at such time and place as the Board may 
deem advisable. 


Section 7 


Vacancies in the office of President, Secretary, Treasurer or 
Board of Trustees may be filled by the remaining members of 
the Board, for the unexpired term or terms. 
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Section 8 


The Secretary shall prepare the programs for the public 
meetings, and shall have charge of the publication of the papers 
of the Society. 


Section 9 


The President may appoint such committees as he shall deem 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the Society. 


Section 10 


Any local or county history Club or Society may elect dele- 
gates to meetings of the Michigan State Historical Society. 


Section 11 


The By-Laws may be amended by a vote of a majority of 
Board members present at any meeting at which there is a 
quorum of the Board. 


It was authorized by the Board that the revised draft of the 
Constitution and By-Laws be printed in the Michigan History 
Magazine as a medium for reaching all members of the Society, 
and that members be invited to suggest any change they may 
desire to have made in the revised draft. The Secretary was 
instructed to bring. the results before the Board at the next 
annual meeting, following which, action will be taken for the 
adoption of the revised constitution in the general meeting. 

At this meeting of the Board the Treasurer B. F. Davis 
submitted a complete itemized report to the Board, showing a 
balance to date of $711.11. 

Following the dinner in the evening a program of music 
and addresses was enjoyed. President Claude S. Larzelere of 
Central State Teachers College was present and conducted the 
meeting in his usual gracious and business-like manner. Olive 
Dobson Henkel of Lansing opened the meeting with a group 
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of songs, assisted at the piano by Mrs. Chas. Hayden, also of 
Lansing. The Secretary presented a brief report reviewing the 
meetings at Detroit and Ann Arbor on April 12, 1928 and 
April 26, 1929. He stated that during the current year the 
Society has added 76 new members to the roll, making a total 
‘paid-up membership of 583. Honorary members were reported 
to number 64, making the total membership 647. 

Trustees elected for the biennium 1929-31: Prof. Claude S. 
Larzelere, Mt. Pleasant; Prof. L. A. Chase, Marquette; Mr. 
Charles A. Weissert, Kalamazoo; Prof. Carl E. Pray, Ypsi- 
lanti; Prof. Arnold Mulder, Kalamazoo. 

Officers elected for the year 1929-30: President, Claude S. 
Larzelere; Vice-president, L. A. Chase; Secretary, George N. 
Fuller, Lansing; Treasurer, Benjamin F. Davis, Lansing. 

President Larzelere read the announcement of a Prize Essay 
Contest in Michigan history to be sponsored by the Society 
during the current year, the prize to be $100 for the best essay 
produced. It was authorized that the conditions of the Con- 
test be printed in the Michigan History Magazine. 

Following the business session, Mr. James Humberstone of 
Dearborn was introduced as the first speaker upon the pro- 
gram. Mr. Humberstone charmed his audience with a delight- 
fully informal talk illumined by personal side-lights upon the 
great “Golden Jubilee of Light” on October 21 at “The Old 
American Village” in Dearborn. The principal address of the 
evening was given by Mr. William L. Jenks of Port Huron, in 
which he reviewed the life and work of William Hull, Michi- 
gan’s first Territorial Governor. Mr. Jenks gave considerable 
attention to the injustice which was done to Hull by a com- 
bination of circumstances before and during the War of 1812. 
He reviewed the patriotic service of Hull during the Revolu- 
tionary War as an officer under Washington, pointing out that 
while he was a soldier and a gentleman, and in no sense a 
coward, Hull lacked the peculiar qualities which would have 
enabled him to cope successfully with the rough vicissitudes 
of the frontier. 
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$100 PRIZE ESSAY CONTEST IN MICHIGAN HISTORY 


The Michigan Pioneer and Historical Society offers for the 
year 1930 a prize of One Hundred Dollars ($100) to the person 
submitting the best article on some subject in Michigan 
history. - 

The word “history”is to be interpreted broadly, to cover the 
entire field of Michigan’s life, its industries, people, politics, 
government, wars, institutions, the church, the press, the 
schools, anything of importance that has to do with the past 
in Michigan. 

The work must be based on original research and properly 
documented. The length of the article should not be over 5,000 
words. 

The manuscript must not have been previously published. 
All manuscripts must be typewritten on one side of the paper 
only. 

The article is not to be signed. But the real name of the 
author must accompany the manuscript and must be enclosed 
in a separate envelope on which must be written the name of 
the historical article. 

The competition is open to anyone without restriction. 

The Society reserves the right to publish in the Michigan 
History Magazine any article submitted. 

Each manuscript should be sent to George N. Fuller, Secre- 
tary, Michigan Historical Commission, Lansing, not later than 
September 1, 1930. 

Any inquiry about the conditions of the contest may be 
addressed to the above office. 

The award will be announced at the Fall meeting of the 
Society in 1930. 


ESPITE the publishing activities of state and local 
D historical agencies, a large amount of source material 
of outstanding importance for the history of the Mississippi 
Valley remains unpublished. Such of this as relates primarily 
to specific states will utimately be published in large part by 
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these agencies. Some of it will be brought out by the federal 
government or other national agencies. But much of the 
material is of regional rather than local interest and can be 
handled adequately only on a regional basis. 

The Mississippi Valley Historical Association is the logical 
organization to promote the publication of this regional mate- 
rial. At the first annual meeting of the association in 1908, 
Professor Clarence W. Alvord proposed the publication of a 
“Mississippi Valley Historical Series” and was made chairman 
of a committee on the publication of collections. He worked 
out several plans for financing such a series and assembled and 
partially edited the material for a volume of reprints of rare 
pamphlets concerning proposed western colonies in the British 
period. But the lack of funds for editorial assistance, the 
establishment of the Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 
for which he was responsible, and the war-time disturbance of 
financial conditions prevented him from carrying through the 
project. He never lost interest in it, however, and on Septem- 
ber 29, 1924, he wrote: “I think that the sooner the M. V. H. 
A. can start publishing collections of sources, the better... . 
The Association can publish much material that would not be 
brought out by local or state societies. . . . As you know 
my ambition has long been to start just such a series.” 

The outstanding importance of the work of Clarence W. 
Alvord on the history of the West and the value of the services 
that he rendered to the M. V. H. A. and through it to the cause 
of history are generally recognized by scholars. What more 
fitting memorial of the man and his contribution could be de- 
vised than the carrying out under the auspices of this associa- 
tion of the plan that he so ardently cherished—the publication 
of a carefully planned and well-edited series of volumes under 
the designation of CLarmnce WauwortH Atvorp Funp PuBtti- 
CATIONS? 

It is proposed therefore to raise a fund of $10,000 or more to 
be used as a revolving fund for promoting such a series of 
publications, and it is confidently believed that with such a 
fund the series can be kept going indefinitely. The fund will 
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be administered by a commission, appointed by the executive 
committee of the association, which will plan the series and 
select an editor-in-chief. State and local agencies will be asked 
to codperate in the assembling of material and scholars will 
be expected to serve as editors without compensation but with 
funds for assistance in routine work. Libraries and individ- 
uals will be asked to enroll as subscribers for the series, with 
the understanding that the total cost in any year shall not 
exceed a fixed sum. The price and edition of each volume 
will be so adjusted with reference to advance subscriptions as 
to insure the maintenance of the fund. 

The first volume of the series should obviously be the one 
that was partially edited by Alvord himself. This could be 
followed by volumes of documents on the French régime in the 
valley, British administration of the West, exploration, the 
advance of settlement across the mountains, the West in the 
Revolution, transportation problems, the fur trade, and so on. 
The available material of importance and interest seems 
almost unlimited and more will become available in the course 
of time. i <4 

Subscriptions to the fund and to the projected publications 
are solicited by the Clarence Walworth Alvord Memorial Com- 
mission of the Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
Those who are interested may address Dr. Solon J. Buck, 
Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul, Minn., who is chairman 
of the Commission. 


LIST of Presidents of the Michigan State College of 

Agriculture and Applied Science since its foundation in 
1857, has been compiled for the Magazine by Dr. Frank S. 
Kedzie, historian of the College. 

On January 14, 1857 the first President, Joseph R.. Williams 
was appointed. He was a resident of Constantine, Michigan. 
A prominent ,politician, a manufacturer and a graduate of 
Harvard. His title was, “President of the Michigan State 
Agricultural College and Director of Practical Farming.” His 
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salary was $1,500 per annum. His resignation was asked by 
the Board, March 7, 1859. March 17, 1859 his resignation was 
received and accepted to become effective April 1, 1859. 

Lewis R. Fisk, professor of Agricultural Chemistry came to 
this college from the State Normal at Ypsilanti in 1857, where 
he had served as Professor of Natural Science. Becoming 
one of the strong men in the Faculty here it was no surprise 
that the Faculty chose him President pro-tem April 4, 1859 
and so reported to the Board. Authority was granted him to 
“make purchases” March 14, 1859. November 15, 1861 he was 
made a member of the committee on employees. Failing to 
secure the coveted position of President of the college, he 
resigned as professor of Agricultural Chemistry, his resigna- 
tion accepted January 27, 1863. 

Theophilus C. Abbot was unanimously elected to the Presi- 
dency December 4, 1862. Coming from the Ann Arbor high 
school in 1859 he had already served the college as Professor 
of Literature, Civil and Rural Engineering and also as Secre- 
tary and Treasurer. His life work asa pioneer in the develop- 
ment of the college has entitled him to be considered as The 
Formative President of this institution. 

Owing to President Abbot’s ill health, the State Board of 
Agriculture had been seeking for his successor and on Novem- 
ber 24, 1884 the Presidency was offered to the Honorable Edwin 
Willets, President of Ypsilanti Normal at the time. He 
accepted the position, January 8, 1885 at a salary of $3,200 
and house to begin the work of the office on July 1, 1885. April 
1, 1889 he tendered his resignation, having been appointed 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture at the newly established 
Department of Agriculture at Washington. Resigned April 
9, accepted to take effect April 13, 1889. 

Oscar Clute, a graduate of this college of the class of ’62, a . 
Unitarian minister, at one time Professor of Mathematics in 
this college, was elected President May 7, 1889. , He served in 
this position until May 15, 1893 when he offered his resignation 
which was accepted to become effective August. 15, 1893. 
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Lewis G. Gorton was elected President on July 10 to take 
the position September 1; 1893. Mr. Gorton came from Detroit, 
was the principal of the Bishop Schools in that city. He served 
until November 11, 1895 when he was “granted an indefinite 
leave of absence.” The vacancy thus created was filled tempor- 
arily by the Board appointing one of its members Charles J. 
Monroe, a former student of the institution of South Haven 
as President pro tem. 

Jonothan L. Snyder, on February 10, 1896 was elected to the 
Presidency. Mr. Snyder was formerly Superintendent of 
Schools at Allegheny, Pennsylvania and came from that posi- 
tion to take up the work here. His beginning salary was $3,500 
a year with house. He served until September 15, 1915 when 
he was retired as President Emeritus. 

September 15, 1915 Frank S. Kedzie from the Chemical De- 
partment was appointed acting president with the idea that 
some of the candidates under consideration would be elected 
within the next three months. On April 19, 1916 Mr. Kedzie 
was elected President and served until September 1, 1921 when 
his resignation was accepted. 

August 17, 1921, Professor David Friday of the Economics 
Department, University of Michigan was elected President and 
served until June 1, 1928 when he resigned. President Friday 
had many irons in the fire and could not at once take over the 
work of administration, consequently, Dean R. S. Shaw was 
elected acting president from September 1, 1921 to January 1, 
1922 and then again, on May 25, 1923 he was made “acting 
president until relieved.” 

Kenyon L. Bytterfield, formerly President of Massachusetts 
Agricultural College at Amherst, Massachusetts, a graduate 
from this college in the class of 1891 was elected President Sep- 
tember 1, 1924 and served until February 15, 1928 when he was 
granted a leave of absence, from February 15, to May 1. On 
April 17 his leave was extended to July 1, 1928 and on May 22, 
1928, President Butterfield resigned the office of President. 

During the leave of absence granted by the Board Dean Shaw 
again became acting president. On May 22, 1928 Dean Robert 
S. Shaw was elected President of the College. 
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Dear Editor: 


N response to your request for a statement about the 
i reorganization of the Washtenaw Society, I submit the 
following note. 

Fifty-six years ago a group of the pioneers of Washtenaw 
County, realizing that changes were taking place in the several 
communities of the district, came together in the county build- 
ing in Ann Arbor to form a society for the purpose of preserv- 
ing the spirit which actuated the pioneers to settle in this part 
of the country. The organization which this small handful of 
early settlers brought into being was destined to flourish for 
many years. Two years after its inception in 18738, the Pioneer 
Society of Washtenaw County was incorporated under state 
law. Originally it was planned to hold four meetings a year 
in order that the pioneers might gather together and, by means 
of papers presented to them by various members, relieve and 
retain the experiences through which they had passed during 
the second and third decades of the 19th century. With the 
course of time, the organization changed somewhat, so that in 
the last years of the 19th century the name in common use 
was the Washtenaw County Pioneer and Historical Society. 
Meetings were held about once a year in various centers in 
the county, usually in the form of picnics in the early fall. 
The newspaper files show that these meetings were attended 
by more than a hundred people, and that much enthusiasm 
resulted from the reunions. The records of the society are 
particularly interesting historically, because they contain in 
the early years the names of the pioneers, frequently even their 
signatures, together with information telling gf their place of 
origin and the date on which they migrated to our county. In 
later years, the office of necrologist became important and the 
files contain long lists of early pioneers who died during each 
year. 

As time went by, the pioneer founders of the society com- 
pleted their life span and passed on, so that approximately 
forty-five years after its organization, the charter of the society 
was allowed to lapse and the interest of the members, who 
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now were mostly second and third generation descendants of 
the pioneers, became less and less. However, through the 
efforts of a few interested members, particularly Mr. and Mrs. 
Byron A. Finney, the society was kept alive in spite of the fact 
that relatively few meetings were held. Between 1882 and 
1890, a number of objects and records of the early history of 
Washtenaw County were given to the society, and these were 
placed in a room on the third floor of the county building in 
Ann Arbor. As interest in the society lagged, it became im- 
possible to give these objects the care they needed. 

Then, during the winter of 1928-29, as a result of a talk by 
Dr. A. G. Ruthven before the Sons of the American Revolution, 
this organization began to emphasize the importance of saving 
such historical records as still existed in this county. A little 
later in the spring, after having secured the interest of a few 
historically-minded citizens of Ann Arbor, a temporary organ- 
ization was brought into being in order to make a survey of the 
general public interest in historic matters. The officers of this 
temporary organization made overtures to those who were con- 
tinuing the life of the Washtenaw County Pioneer and Histori- 
cal Society. Finally, as a result of the interest expressed and 
the cooperative efforts of the several interested individuals, the 
annual meeting of the Washtenaw County Pioneer and Histori- 
cal Society in June of 1929 was rather well-attended. In the 
county court room in Ann Arbor a resolution was adopted by 
the society, the general purpose of which was to reorganize in 
such a way as to meet the modern problems which confront 
students of local history. Because of the fact that very, very 
few true pioneers of Washtenaw County are still with us, it 
was recommended that the word “Pioneer” be dropped from the 
name. This change of name meant, of course, a constitutional 
amendment, and thus it came to seem advisable to rewrite 
the constitution. Therefore, the annual meeting was adjourned 
for a period of two weeks to comply with the regulations of 
the old constitution and also to permit sufficient time in which 
to develop the required, changes. 
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The Washtenaw County Pioneer and Historical Society met 
again in the county court room on Friday afternoon, June 28, 
1929, with Judge H. Wirt Newkirk in the chair. In accordance 
with the resolution adopted at the preceding meeting, the 
name of the society was changed to “The Washtenaw Histori- 
cal Society”. A new constitution was adopted whick followed 
in general outline the older constitution, but which had cer- 
tain specific changes, dealing principally with details of organ- 
ization. At this time new officers were elected as follows: 
president, Dr. Carl E. Guthe; vice-president, Miss Lucy 
Chapin; secretary-treasurer, Miss Geneva Smithe; custodian, 
Mrs. S. W. Clarkson; historian, Prof. Carl E. Pray; directors, 
Dr. J. M. Osborne, Oscar Eberbach, Byron E. Finney, Mrs. 
John H. Ehlers, Levi D. Wines, and H. M. Slauson. 

The original reason for organizing the Pioneer Society in 
1875 was to perpetuate and keep fresh the memory of the early 
days in this county. Because most of the members had actu- 
ally participated in these stirring days of settlement, it was 
but natural that the older society should lay more stress upon 
minor happenings and personal incidents than would an organ- 
ization devoted to the same general principle today. And this 
constitutes exactly the change which has taken place in the 
historical society of Washtenaw County. Those who are inter- 
ested in the growth and development of any community cannot 
fail to appreciate the privations and the ideals of those who 
made community life in the county possible. Since the persons 
who built the foundations for the community have become only 
respected names, it is quite natural that the present citizens 
should place more emphasis upon the general trends which 
had definite influences upon the growth of the community. The 
Washtenaw Historical Society is, therefore, intent upon per- 
petuating the ideals and purposes to which the pioneers 
devoted their lives, in such a way as to create a popular inter- 
est in and an intelligent appreciation of the history of Washte- 
naw County. 

It is not sufficient, however, to have such a purpose in mind. 
It is also necessary to make concrete efforts towards its attain- 
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ment. Because of the rapidly changing economic and material 
conditions of the present, it is sometimes difficult for the aver- 
age person to appreciate or even understand the conditions of 
an earlier age. This means that if the present citizen is to 
understand how community life in Washtenaw County devel- 
oped, it is necessary for him to see in concrete form the source 
materials of that developing life. This can best be done by 
an intelligent interpretation of such records and relics of 
earlier days as still remain in the county. In other words, if 
the Washtenaw Historical Society is to fulfill its function, it is 
necessary for it to bring into being a modern historical museum 
in which will be preserved for safe keeping the written records 
and the material objects which tell the story of Washtenaw 
County. It should be borne in mind that the history of Wash- 
tenaw County is not yet completed, and that such a museum 
should include not only the material which was used by the 
first pioneers, but also such records of the immediate past or 
even the present, which may prove of value to those who come 
in the future. 

During July, the few relics and records which were stored in 
the county court house were transferred to the new Museum 
Building of the University of Michigan, where they have been 
cleaned and catalogued according to modern museum methods. 
Within the past month, a number of additional objects and 
records have been placed with this original nucleus. At the 
present time, the Washtenaw Historical Society has no place 
for exhibiting this material, and the fact that it has even a 
roof over it at all is entirely due to the courtesy of the Univer- 
sity officials. The most important problem confronting the 
society today is the need for an adequate building in which to 
store and exhibit the concrete evidence of the development of 
Washtenaw County. Of course, the ideal building for such a 
purpose would be one of the old residences of Ann Arbor, the 
county seat, the interior of which could be altered to make it a 
safe and satisfactory museum. 

It is true that many business men are inclined to consider 
these historical problems the function of the older generation. 
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It is important in this day to emphasize the value of history 
to the average citizen. Everyone knows that his present out- 
look on life and his present social and economic position is in 
large part the result of an intelligent appraisal of his life 
experiences. If an individual were in the habit of ignoring 
entirely the lessons of experience, it is obvious that he 
would not be a desirable citizen. Many communities have 
unfortunately developed the habit of disregarding the lessons 
of experience because the people of that community have felt 
them to be somebody else’s business and not their own. If a 
community is to develop intelligently and sanely, it must take 
into account the experiences of its past, and it is therefore an 
economic essential that each community contain some organiz- 
ation which can act as the memory of that community. Such 
a society can, by the right kind of publicity, bring to the atten- 
tion of the citizens lessons out of the past for the interpretation 
of the problems of the present. In short. a community without 
historical appreciation is a community without complete civil- 
ization. 
Yours very truly, 
Carr. E. Guru. 


66 O, stranger, and tell the Lacedaemonians that we here 

died in obedience to their laws.” At the Pass of 
Thermopylae a marble column bore this heroic message of 
Leonidas and his three hundred Spartans; that whosoever 
travelled that ancient road might be reminded of their brave 
defense of Greece against the Persians and spread the story of 
their sacrifice. 

As the Greeks perpetuated the memory of their achievements 
in arms and other exploits, so it has been customary from time 
immemorial among civilized people everywhere to mark the 
sites of splendid deeds, of national triumphs, and the earthly 
abodes of deities and men. It is altogether fitting that they 
should do this, for the commemoration of noble lives is one of 
the most effective ways of preserving and cherishing the herit- 
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age of the past. Whether by means of imposing tombs or by 
simple tablets of bronze, the motive is the same. Deep-rooted 
in human nature is a universal respect for the accomplish- 
ments of mankind, ancient as well as modern. Perhaps this 
devotion to ancestral careers is merely an expression of the 
rather materialistic trait of admiration for success, but the 
result is none the less desirable on that account. Is there any 
one who is not thrilled to be where great events transpired or 
stand where great men stood? 

That future generations may know more about the history of 
the State, it is important that the dwelling-places of pioneers, 
statesmen, and poets, the scenes of memorable events, and the 
location of historic buildings should be appropriately marked. 
Visible reminders of the work of our illustrious citizens will 
tend to cultivate a historical sense and to inspire reverence for 
the fortitude, energy, and wisdom of the men and women who 
laid the foundations of this Commonwealth. A true apprecia- 
tion of the past is essential for a proper evaluation of the 
present. Since everybody goes motoring now, he who rides 
may read, if the record is carved in stone or written on bronze 
by the wayside.—The Palimpsest (Iowa Hist. Society). 


AN BUREN County Centennial was celebrated on Octo- 
V ber 29 in Paw Paw, commemorating the hundredth anni- 
versary of the granting of the Charter by the Michigan Legisla- 
tive Council in 1829. About 6,000 people attended and enjoyed 
the splendid pageant which pictured the activities of the sturdy 
settlers who carved homesteads out of the virgin forest in the 
long ago. Celebrations took place in the various townships of 
the county during the days preceding the climax at the county 
seat. Among the speakers for the occasion were former gov- 
ernor Chase 8. Osborn and Congressman John C. Ketcham of 
Hastings. 

John Van Buren Judkins, a direct decendent of Martin 
Van Buren for whom the county was named when he was a 
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member of President Jackson’s cabinet, was present and was 
- introduced to the audience. Mr. Harold D. Spicer acted as 
general chairman of the county committee, assisted by William 
F. Johnston who is County Agricultural Agent, Donald F. 
Cochrane, editor of the Hartford Day Spring, Miss Ermina 
Moore, president of the Scott Club of South Haven, C. E. 
Lewis, editor of the Lawton Leader, Supervisors C. E. Robinson 
of Lawrence, Joy Hoover of Arlington, and E. A. Haven of 
Bloomingdale. 

The entire affair savored only of the historical and memorial, 
not a commercial aspect being allowed. The history which has 
been compiled in the press of the county will be edited and 
published in some form in which it can be preserved for future 
generations. — 


66 HE ONTONAGON COUNTRY,” is the title of a series 

T of sketches which Mr. James K. Jamison is writing 
through the cooperation of the Ontonagon Herald. It is 
planned to bring out about twelve numbers which will be 
printed in the form of booklets. As each number is ready the 
Herald will print it complete covering one full page, and while 
the type is still set the booklet will be made. The whole work is 
a labor of love. The booklets will be sold a little above cost 
in order to provide funds to put suitable markers at historic 
spots throughout the county. This seems a very practicable 
way of killing the proverbial two birds with one stone. 


HESE are the years in which centennial celebrations of 
Z: the founding of Michigan communities are approaching. 
Volumes of local history are being compiled. Inquiries are 
numerous relative to ways and means, source materials, and 
available writers. Mr. James G. Mathews, who is compiling 
the history of Royal Oak, sends a questionaire that he is using 
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to help gather biographical data, and which seems to us so 
good that we are tempted to publish it. It runs as follows: 
To the Recipient of this form:—We agree with you that the 
information requested is of a personal nature but you will 
probably agree with us that it is pertinent to a complete bio- 
graphy. However, before the information is used by us our 
copy will be submitted for your approval and correction. 
ss BG Ae S Hie OA ee, 


RE BIS odin 0c ence Speed owed ews veawte 
Re I NE ie NG ba A ee ae OA oe 
i Nek es os 4s SO ane RNa eee 
meee wh I ID 5 ko kx one snavavcereedissanateseeus 
Te er Tr 
What influenced your parents to settle here?................ 
er eT oe PO TE eT eT: TENT 
Date and place of parents’ marriage........................ 
re MIR se ual hy Meath dkw k's aad ade o UA ee 
Names and ages of brothers and sisters: 

I fisscks 4a pest ended oe ae 

NE seks ah uheeaeeceians oeditadaady ane 
What influenced you to settle here?......................4.. 
PTT ETT Cree CCT ee Te eT ee eh ee Waalcia hehe 

HKKKKRKKRKE 
Academic Training 
Hiementary echoole attended. . 222... 1. 5. c eines ce aeews 
NR site asd scan Se Ee Os as. cap tortnnmgnwes 
ke ee ere 
Left or was graduated from ................... High School 
CEE ECOL Ce rere ee 
College 
BE o2e0cuiee ee eee rer eer ee 
at age of ........ and left or was graduated from.......... 
College 

i emicarsieateld University at ............... QO us ices, 
ET I ins OS i a git 0 SRR 


College activities in which you participated............... 
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HHKKKKHKEKES 


Your Family 


Wife’s maiden name (or husband’s name) in full 


Wife’s (or husband’s) father a native of 
Wife’s (or husband’s) mother’s maiden name in full 


Wife’s (or husband’s) father’s occupation 
Names and ages of wife’s (or husband’s) brothers and sisters: 
Brothers 


Date and Place of your Marriage 
Names and ages of your children: 


Daughters 
Residence 
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HKKKKKRKKKKE 


Business or Professional Activities 
business 


If it is in Royal Oak, what influenced you to locate your busi- 
ness here? 


Of what other businesses or companies are you a proprietor, 
officer or director? 


What do you consider as the greatest achievements or attain- 
ments of your business or professional career? 
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Religious, Civic, Fraternal & School Organizations 
with which you are affiliated 
Member of Church ‘of 
With what offices has church honored you? 
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Public Service 


What active part have you or any member of your family 
taken in any social, religous or political movement affecting 


te at OS ay ES Ee le EN a eee & a ee we OES ee eee oe Ek See BO Oe Oe 6.6 8 O Ce Se Gee 


6 6p = 2S 6.66 RS & C6.0 © & € e666 Cee 6 HOC OO GSO OOS 60: E. E'S €:4'5'S Oe 2 O'R EOS 


NSWERING our request for a statement of the aims of 
A those who are working for a suitable memorial recogni- 
tion of the old time Michigan lumberman, Mr. Wm. B. Mershon 
of Saginaw writes: " . 

Something over a year ago I was waited on by T. F. Marston 
of Bay City and R. G. Schreck, Forest Supervisor, East Tawas, 
and requested to help them out in raising some money to put 
up some sort of a tablet on a cobblestone monument in that 
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portion of the Huron National Forest dedicated to the Kiwanis 
Clubs. It seems that the Kiwanis had raised a certain amount 
of money and the federal government had used that money to 
plant pines in the National Forest, and each Kiwanian visiting 
the Forest had been requested to bring a cobblestone, thinking 
that when the quantity was sufficient they would be arranged 
in some sort of a monumental form to commemorate the 
Kiwanis. 

The cobblestone idea did not appeal to me very strongly. 
I never saw anything artistic or beautiful yet constructed 
from cobblestones. That is just my personal opinion. But it 
did give me the idea that it was time that the old Michigan 
lumberman had some recognition. In the old days the lumber- 
man was looked upon as a despoiler of forests—a land grabber 
—and all sorts of mean things were said about him, yet he was 
a courageous individual pioneering in a necessary industry and 
utilizing the forests for what they were by nature intended to 
be utilized for. The early Michigan lumberman developed a 
wonderful industry in this state. Michigan white pine was 
shipped everywhere. It aided in the settlement of the prairie 
states, for in my time I recall that my father back in the late 
50’s shipped 1x4” white pine for Kansas corncribs and 
1x6” white pine went to the prairie farms for fencing their 
land. That was long before the days of barbed wire. Rail 
fences were impossible in those localities and the only thing 
known for fencing was 1x6” white pine. It seems ridiculous 
now and terrifically wasteful, but three-quarters of a century 
ago it did not seem so. 

The idea coming to me in the way it did has resulted in the 
starting of a campaign to raise funds to erect a suitable 
memorial to the lumberman himself, not to the industry mind 
you, but to those heroic old fellows who looked the lands, 
established the logging camps, bossed the drive, ran the saw- 
mills, and suffered hardships and got mighty little return 
therefor. ‘The big money in the lumber business in Michigan 
was made by the generation that came after, but the old 
pioneer had hard sledding and slim picking. 
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A meeting was called of a few of the descendants of the 
pioneer lumbermen, the idea was well thought of, and I agreed 
to raise the money, and Mr. John W. Blodgett of Grand Rapids 
agreed to head a committee to select the artist and pass upon 
the sketches submitted for the subject of this memorial. A 
dozen or more of us met on the banks of the Au Sable River 
northwest of East Tawas and agreed upon the site. It is a 
grand, imposing outlook on a high bluff of the Au Sable River, 
giving a wonderful view of miles and miles of valleys and hills. 

The location within the Huron National Forest insures per- 
manency and it will ever be taken care of because when Uncle 
Sam starts on a thing it is carried to a finish. Ten thousand 
acres annually are being planted, mainly with Norway pine. 
The result of the earlier plantings has demonstrated that this 
can successfully be done. Few people are aware of what a 
magnificent forest is already under way. I am told it is the 
largest and most successful national forest in existence from a 
reforesting standpoint. 

But to return to the memorial. This idea was so enthusiasti- 
cally received that already over $30,000 has been subscribed to 
the project by the widows and descendants of the old time 
Michigan lumbermen in commemoration of their forefathers. 
* The artist has been selected, Mr. Robert Aitken of New York, 
and very soon sketches of the proposed memorial will be sub- 
mitted to Mr. Blodgett’s committee for approval. 

It is too bad that by correspondence I could not reach more 
of those who would like to commemorate their ancestors by 
subscribing to this fund. Of course many have been overlooked 
who would like to join the enterprise, and I presume a little 
more publicity would have brought more responses. At any 
rate, we want something grand or not at all, and I think that 
the outcome is going to be very gratifying. 


HE 75th anniversary of the founding of the Republican 
Party was celebrated at Jackson on July 6, among the 
speakers being Dr. Hubert Work, chairman of the Republican 
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National Committee, Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, seeretary of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, and Senator Arthur 
H. Vandenburg. Governor Fred W. Green presided. This 
celebration came as a conclusion to Jackson’s Centennial 
Week. A detailed story of these events is published in the 
Jackson Citizen Patriot for June 30 and July 7. 


ELEBRATION of the “Golden Jubilee of Light” at Dear- 
* born on October 21 was an event internationally signifi- 
cant of which Michigan was proud to be the scene. The news- 
papers of five continents have carried detailed accounts of it. 
Thomas A. Edison, in his boyhood a resident of Port Huron, 
has given the whole of a long life to inspired labor. The inven- 
tion of the electric incandescent lamp alone transformed the 
whole aspect of human life on the planet. His coming here 
and the presence of President Hoover, Henry Ford, and other 
distinguished notables from many parts of the world to do him 
honor and respect mark this as a red letter day in the history 
of Michigan. 





R. C. B. Burr of Flint announces that the Medical History 
D of Michigan, compiled by a Committee of the State Medi- 
cal Society of which he is chairman, is near completion. The 
Journal of the Michigan State Medical Society for September 
1927 carried an interesting sketch out of the first chapter, of 
physicians who were with the early explorers and adventurers. 
The following excerpt gives some idea of the effort Dr. Burr — 
has made to give life and color to his story of the founding 
of medicine in the wilds of early Michigan: 

“Came Cadillac in the closing years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury to Michilimackinac as Commandant of the Post and bear- 
ing commission from Louis le Grand Monarque. Doubtless 
there was flourish and much pomp and circumstance, and in his 
train was probably Surgeon Belisle or Surgeon Forestier or 
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both. Reasonably certain it is that the former at least accom- 
panied him when he strode into Detroit in the first year of 
the sanguinary eighteenth century. 

“In Michilimackinac, possessed as he was to exploit the 
copper-colored native commercially, Cadillac fell afoul of the 
missionaries who were alive to the fact that unrestricted 
traffic in ardent spirits was subversive of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline and the perpetuation of outward and visible forms of 
piety. Cadillac was of opinion, inasmuch as ‘fish and smoked 
meats constitute the principal food of the inhabitants’ that 
‘a drink of brandy after the repast seems necessary to cook 
the bilious meats and the crudities which they leave in the 
stomach.’ The missionaries were contraryminded and De 
Carheil in true ‘Nation’ al form ‘knocked in the heads of 
sundry barrels of brandy and spilled the precious fluid on the 
ground, which conduct resulted in a violent quarrel between 
him and Cadillac—an exceedingly irritating state of affairs.’ 

“But this is afield. When he made triumphal entry into 
Detroit in 1701 which proceeding the awed citizenry of Michi- 
gan were, thanks to Mr. Maybury and others, permitted to 
visualize in pageantry two hundred years later, Surgeon 
Belisle was with him, likewise in all probability Forestier, 
either of whom was competent to prescribe whatever was nec- 
essary to neutralize the effect of autotoxic ‘crudities’ remain- 
ing in his silken safe-guarded stomach. As to doings of these 
notables, a part that history reveals is recorded in another 
chapter, ‘Eighteenth Century Physicians.’ ” 

The volumes prepared deal, mainly, with Michigan’s medical 
history and the actors therein previous to the beginning of the 
present century. Those who have original data which they 
think has not been used in published works are invited to 
communicate with Dr. Burr. 


HIS interesting little snap- shot of old times in Detroit 
T was made by Mr. George B. Catlin of the Detroit News 
in a letter to Mr. Arthur S. White of Grand Rapids who passed 
it on tous. Mr. Catlin writes: 
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I recently came into possession of the Proceedings of the 
Detroit Common Council—1844 to 1852, and find it a mine of 
information. It was the period when every one in Detroit 
was trying to force his neighbor to build a sidewalk of plank, 
some three, some four and a few six feet wide, and when 
keeping sidewalks in repair was one of the big issues. Promi- 
nent citizens—before the days of rubber boots—were always 
petitioning the common council for permission to build cross- 
walks in front of their premises, so they could cross without 
becoming mired—and asking that the cost thereof be deducted 
from their city tax. Half-hearted attempts were made to pave 
Jefferson avenue between Randolph and Shelby street, then 
the business center. Finally they resorted to cobblestone 
pavement and wooden cross-walks. When the frost came out 
of the ground in the spring the cobble-stones were soon pushed 
a foot or more below the surface and the last condition was, 
if possible, worse than the first. The soil was a spongy com- 
pound of clay and muck and Detroit was even a wetter town 
than at present, although with a different fluid. 

Deep and wide ditches were constructed on each side of 
Woodward and Grand River avenues and on one side of Gratiot 
for some distance. These made serious traffic problems when 
convivial citizens tried to drive home after dark in unlighted 
streets, and the ditches had a disagreeable habit of filling with 
mud. They made noble rooting places for the hogs which 
roamed at will in spite of city ordinances. 

The Common Council had to indulge in certain ruthless 
measures. All the downtown streets had fine shade trees. 
Sidewalks were built around them at first but again the con- 
vivial, and sometimes the sober citizens suffered from collisions 
with them in the dark, so the shade trees had to go and Wood- 
ward and Jefferson avenues became treeless wastes. At first 
residences in lower Woodward were set back 20 feet from the 
sidewalk, but as business pushed in, the houses were moved up 
to the sidewalk line, the lower floors of the old houses were 
cleared of their partitions. Posts were set to support the upper 
floors and the householder opened a grocery below and lived 
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above for a time. Along what is now the business center in 
Woodward it was the common thing to have two houses on each 
lot 60 by 100 feet and when a fire occurred the case was rather 
desperate, for most of them were frame buildings. As late as 
the 1890’s quite a number of these old transformed cottages 
were serving as stores between Grand Circus Park and the 
Campus Martius. Their removal was something of a problem 
for if one was taken out the houses on either side were in 
danger of falling down. Some of the owners held their lots 
at $40,000 while the building might be assessed at $2,500, and 
extravagantly rated at that. 


URTON HISTORICAL COLLECTION LEAFLET for 
B September, 1929, contains a biographical sketch of John 
Hay, who was a resident of Detroit in the days of Pontiac’s 
“conspiracy” and the Revolutionary War. He was Detroit’s 
last British governor. The November number is the story of 
three physicians of Old Detroit,—Dr. George Anthon, Dr. 
William Menzies, and Dr. William Harffy. 


Dear Editor: 


We take pleasure in calling your attention to the appear- 
ance of a new historical quarterly, Mid-America, previ- 
ously issued as the Illinois Catholic Historical Review. With 
its change of name, the Review also enlarges its field of inter- 
est, which now embraces all matters pertaining to the history 
of the Catholic Church in the Middle United States, or the 
region between the Alleghanies and the Rockies. The book- 
reviewing department of Mid-America will undertake to 
notice not only all publications falling under the above men- 
tioned head, but all publications in the field of American his- 
tory and biography generally. Copies of books for review 
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should be sent to the Managing Editor, Mid-America, St. 
Louis University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Respectfully yours, 
THE MANAGING EDITOR, 
Mid-America. 


new Magazine of genealogy has appeared, published by 
A The Institute of American Genealogy, Chicago. The new- 
comer is called The Magazine of American Genealogy. Its 
function as announced, is to work in conjunction with genea- 
logical Magazines that are already established, and to serve as 
a genealogical index, or series of indexes covering the principal 
phases of genealogy. Each issue will comprise eight separate 
sections: editorial, derivation of surnames, heraldry, immi- 
grants, soldiers and sailors in the American Revolution, 
American lineages, bibliography, and notes and queries. 


WO speakers of prominence represented Michigan history 
fs at the Michigan-Indiana Museums Association, in the 
University Museum in Ann Arbor on October 25, Dr. Carl E. 
Guthe who represented the Washtenaw Historical Society, 
and Dr. Wilbert B. Hinsdale who described his Archeological 
Atlas of Michigan now in preparation. New officers elected 
were: President, Dr. Carl E. Guthe, Director of the University 
Museum of Anthropology; Miss Gertrude Gillmore, Children’s 
Museum of Detroit, Vice-president from Michigan; Miss Anna 
H. Stanfield, Northern Indiana Historical Museum, Vice-presi- 
dent from Indiana; Edward M. Brigham, Jr., Battle Creek 
Museum of Natural History, Secretary-Treasurer. 


HE summer session of the Michigan State Archeological 
T Society was held at Three Oaks, on June 24 and 25, 1929. 
From the standpoint of attendance and quality of papers it 
was one of the best meetings ever held by the Society. 
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The meeting was held in the Lecture Room of the Chamber- 
lain Museum and the first session was called to order at 
10:30 a. m. on June 24 by President George R. Fox. After an 
address of welcome by Mr. Fred Edinger the first number 
was presented which was an address by Edw. J. Stevens on 
“The Progress of the State Archeological Map”. This map is 
being prepared by the University Museums of the University 
of Michigan under the direction of Dr. W. B. Hinsdale, the 
drafting of the map being under the supervision of Mr. 
Stevens. This‘is an exhaustive study of the aboriginal loca- 
tions of the entire State and has been in process of construc- 
tion for the past six years, the actual draft having been 
started Jan. 8, 1929. LKighty-nine counties having been cov- 
ered up to the present time. The map, when finished, will 
delineate all Indian trails, village and camp sites, earth- 
works, fortifications, mounds, burial grounds, garde beds, 
Indian reservations and other features of Indian occupation. 
As a comparative study of the influence of the Indian occupa- 
tion on modern life, all the hard or improved roads and all 
towns and cities are shown. For a future study of place 
names, as far as possible, the names of all streams and lakes 
are given, as hundreds of these geographic features are either 
the original name or a translation, in either French or Eng- 
lish, of the Indian name. The Archeological Society, through 
the aid and co-operation of its members has had no small 
part in the collection of the data for this great undertaking. 

Mr. Stevens’ address was confined chiefly to source in- 
formation, and the romance of reviewing musty tomes of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as well as French, 
Italian, English, and American maps that date as far back as 
1670. Photostat copies have been made of hundreds of maps 
which will become a permanent record in the Museums at 
Ann Arbor to substantiate the information placed on the 
Archeological map. In fact a card has been prepared, citing 
the authority, of each bit of information shown. This map, 
with text, will, in the future, be published as a volume of the 
Museum Memoir Series. 
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The second paper, entitled “Sketches”, was by Mrs. Vina 
Sherwood Adams of Battle Creek and interestingly presented 
many features of archeological research especially in Cal- 
houn and St. Joseph counties. One feature was a brief de- 
scription of a supposed Indian burial recently discovered in 
St. Joseph County in which a large quantity of gold nuggets 
was found in connection with a skeleton and Indian imple- 
ments. This burial was comparatively recent. Evidence 
shows that it was probably made in the fifties, the gold prob- 
ably having been brought to Michigan by a forty-niner. 

Robert Burgh, of the Chamberlain Museum, presented a 
paper, “Collecting in Berrien County,” and confined himself to 
two Townships, Chickaming and Weesaw, which by the way 
are both Indian place names. This paper had general interest, 
as it covered the sites to be visited by the members on the 
following day. 

The afternoon session convened at 2 p. m., the first paper 
being given by Dr. H. T. Montgomery of South Bend, Ind. 
His subject was “Old Mound Builders and Indian Trails and 
Roadways”. After a brief survey of the uses made-by the 
Indian of these trails, he showed that most of the principal 
trails in Indiana and the southernmost part of Michigan were 
originally made by the bison in his annual migrations in 
search of food. His explanation for these trails following the 
ridges or hard ground, was that the bison on account of his 
bulk avoided wet and marshy places. He stated that the 
Sauk Trail in this State was probably made by the bison as 
he wandered from east to west in search of the open prairies 
and grassy plateaus. One of the interesting features of his 
talk was the so-called implements of man being found inter- 
mingled with the bones of the mastodon and other pre-glacial 
animals. In draining the Kankakee Swamp, in which the 
water elevation was lowered many feet, he stated that the 
excavators making the ditches brought up thousands of bones 
of ancient animals, among which was found, among other 
things, the top of a human skull. This may have fallen in 
from a strata above the mastodon bones, and again the in- 
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dividual to whom the skull belonged may have existed con- 
temporary with the mastodon. Of late, evidence seems to 
indicate that man did exist at the time of the mastodon in 
America. 

Dr. Alvin W. LaForge of Chicago, who was a member of the 
Isle Royale Expedition of 1928, under Commander Eugene 
McDonald, gave a wonderful descriptive talk of the experiences 
of that expedition. While he covered the archeological fea- 
tures and the excavation of eleven skeletons, which story is 
covered by George R. Fox’s articles in the Michigan History 
Magazine in the Spring number 1929, the interest of his talk 
was the description of the triple rainbow seen after an en- 
counter with a water spout on Lake Michigan. While this 
was not archeology, it is of scientific interest. His descrip- 
tion of the moose on the island and the paths or trails that 
he made fit in very nicely with Dr. Montgomery’s theory of 
the bison traces. 

The next paper presented was by Wilbur L. Marshall of 
Paw Paw on “The Chemical Nature of the Metals in Relation 
to their Discovery and Use by Pre-historic Man”. After a 
resumé of the gradual discovery of the metals in the order 
of copper, bronze, iron, etc., he dwelt at considerable length 
on the peculiarities of Lake Superior copper and how to 
distinguish it from the pure copper of other localities. He 
explained why the silver found native in Lake Superior cop- 
per stood apart and was not amalgamated with the copper 
as due to crystallization. 

Fred Dustin’s paper on “What the spring floods did for a 
couple of amateur archeologists,” was, from a scientific stand- 
point, one of the best papers given. By an accident of nature, 
a cross-section of a large village-site at Green Point, Saginaw 
County, was laid bare. In the spring of 1929 a. flood in the 
Tittabawassee River, assisted by the owner of the land who 
had previously dug some open trenches in search of buried 
treasure, cut a section of the flood plain away to a depth of 
four feet, seventy-five feet wide and four hundred feet long. 
exposing to view the ancient remains of a vanished people. 
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Probably never before has such an opportunity been presented 
to the archeologist in the State of Michigan. The evidence 
of this site was revealed as carefully and as thoroughly as 
though a trained archeologist had spent many months with 
shovel, trowel and brush. Intermingled with the prehistoric 
stone implements were the evidences of civilization which had 
by the force of gravity sunk to a single plane. Nearly all the 
phases of primitive existence could be illustrated from ma- 
terial gathered at this place. Articles pertaining to food 
supply such as charred corn-cobs, beaver and bear’s teeth, frag- 
ments of deer antlers, fish bones and elks teeth were found, 
as well as arrow-points, knives, axes, drills, rubbing stones, 
polishing stones, arrow-flakers, hammer-stones, ornaments, 
pendants, tablets, pipes, and totemic figures, and 844 pottery 
sherds. Among the evidences of contact with civilization were 
two silver pendants, one silver ornament, one glass bead, 
seventeen English gun flints, two silver buttons, twelve round 
musket balls, and a part of a scalping knife. This discovery 
is probably the largest single area find in the State. 

Pres. George R. Fox gave a talk on “The latest methods and 
developments in archeological work”. This paper reviews 
the latest methods of field operation in contrast to the old 
methods and shows that the archeologist is alive to the fact 
that in order to keep abreast of the times, he must adopt more 
scientific ways of operation. One of the features brought out 
was the use of Ambroid cement in the preservation of fragile 
bones. He also explained the methods of determining dates, 
especially of the erection of structures, by comparing the 
width of the annular rings in wood parts of such structure 
to the annular rings on the living tree of that locality. By 
locating the comparative ring in the structure to that of the 
living tree, the increment of subsequent growth will give the 
time elapsed. He also gave an outline of soil profiles. 

Mr. Michael Williams, Potawatomi Indian and secretary of 
the Potawatomi tribe of southwestern Michigan, read a paper 
on “Why the Indian-is superstitious”. He outlined the 
psychology of the Indian mind and the influence of the ancient 
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belief on the present-day Indian, which, contrary to general 
belief, still holds a powerful grip on the Indians’ mode of 
thinking and reasoning. He cited many incidents of his fath- 
er’s and his personal experiences with the unseen and super- 
natural. 

In spite of Christian influence, the Indian has not shaken off 
the belief that the storm, the lightning, the rainbow, the birds, 
and the whispering of the forest sounds, do not forecast 
coming events and regulate the plan of existence. Such in- 
formation is of great value and should be recorded before the 
Indian has become completely surmerged by contact with the 
white civilization. 

Mr. L. Benjamin Reber of St. Joseph gave the ancient legend 
of “The Ghost of Devil’s Hole”, which dates back to the strug- 
gle for supremacy between the French and the English. It is 
the story of Onganash, the Lily Maid of the Potawatomi who 
had found a lover in the English Major at the Detroit fort 
whom she loved not wisely but too well. It portrays the great 
Pontiac and his conspiracy to gain entrance by stealth to the 
Fort with his warriors in order to destroy the garrison, and 
how he was betrayed by Onganash to the English, why he 
suspected the Lily Maid and his curse that followed. Outcast 
from her tribe she found a retreat at Thunder Mountain where 
she lived many years with her half-breed son. Then came a 
widower with a grown-up daughter to the vicinity. The half- 
breed son fell in love with her but was spurned. He sought 
revenge, killed the widower and stole his gold. When the 
crime was discovered white men sought the cabin of Onganash. 
The son, hearing them coming, grabbed a gun to kill the first 
to appear. His mother attempting to take it, the gun was dis- 
charged, killing the son. Loading her dead boy, the gold and 
her few belongings into the canoe, she paddled down the lake to 
the great crater-like sand dune known as “The Devil’s Hole”, 
near St. Joseph, where she buried her son and the gold, and 
lived her span of life. On moonlight nights at the witching 
hour of midnight she used to come out on the sand spit and 
wail her woe in such blood-curdling shrieks that nearby set- 
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tlers of the infant village of St. Joseph who chanced to be 
awake shivered with dread and declared the glade was haunted 
by devils. Hence its name, “The Devil’s Hole”. 

The evening lecture was an illustrated one, “The hidden 
story of the Indian” given by Dr. Carle E. Guthe, Director of 
Anthropology, University of Museums, and chairman of State 
Surveys of the National Research Council. He showed by 
charts and graphs, not only the evolution and dispersion of 
the Indian, but his culture as manifest by pottery and other 
articles. The illustrated slides also showed the various high 
types of building construction with their decorations, as 
located in Yucatan, and the lower orders of construction as 
the distance increased from that cultural center. The slides 
showing the probable migration of the Indian to this con- 
tinent were very fine. They not only showed the movement 
over Bering Strait, but other movements among the islands of 
the Pacific. His comparative charts of the old world seem 
to follow the same law of the new world charts, and that if 
he had not been interrupted by the Spaniards the American 
Indian would probably in time have achieved the same ad- 
vancement as shown in Europe. 

The business meeting was held after the evening lecture 
and the following officers were elected: 

George R. Fox, Three Oaks, President 

Fred Edinger, Three Oaks, Vice-President 

Edw. J. Stevens, Kalamazoo, Secretary-Treasurer 

Dr. Carl E. Guthe of Ann Arbor, and Prof. R. Clyde Ford 
of Ypsilanti, Directors 

Tuesday was spent in an all day field trip, which was 
made by some sixty persons. Leaving Three Oaks at 8 a. m. 
the first stop was made at Warren Woods where the Indians 
made maple sugar as late as 1840. Here were seen the giant 
maples with the scars on them left by the Indians’ crude ax 
when making sugar. This wonderful place of virgin timber is 
to be preserved for posterity, being now the property of the 
E. K. Warren Foundation. 
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The next stop was made at the great sand dunes on Lake 
Michigan where a field lecture on their formation and geo- 
logical history was given by Dr. I. D. Scott of the Geological 
Dept. of the University of Michigan who has spent two years 
studying these great sand formations. 

After the lecture President Fox initiated the members in the 
fine art of sand jumping. Dignity may have its place at 
home, but the scientists who made up the party did not seem 
to use much of it in the sand jumping contest. It is probably 
fortunate that Mr. Fox did not also furnish a jazz band. 

Next visited were two large village sites, one near Glen- 
dora and one five miles north of Galien. The vast number of 
flakes, hundreds of fireplace stones, pottery fragments, bones, 
etc., indicate that these sites had been occupied over a long 
period of time. Many of the party picked up implements of 
various kinds. 

Bear Cave, a limestone formation north of Buchanan was 
next visited and examined. In this cavern was once found 
an Indian burial. Here a basket lunch was enjoyed. 

The next point of interest visited was on the Ackerman farm, 
three miles southeast of Three Oaks where are found mys- 
terious saucer-shaped pits. One was quite thoroughly ex- 
cavated and its contents studied. This pit had a surface 
diameter of about twelve feet. The first thing encountered 
was a quantity of stone, much fire burnt, thin at the edges of 
the circle and about three feet thick in the center. Beneath 
this quantity of stone was a thick layer of charcoal and par- 
tially burnt wood from fourteen to eighteen inches in thick- 
ness, and beneath it, the sand was burnt to a cherry-red to a 
depth of from three to five inches indicating a long hot fire. 
What use was made of these pits by the Indians is problemat- 
ical. While several thumb scrapers were found in the vicinity, 
no other evidence was found to indicate its uses. Many 
theories were advanced by those present as to its utility, among 
them, an Indian Barbecue, a human cremation, a ceremonial, 
a sacred place, etc., but no evidence of bone would support at 
least the first two. These pits will warrant a more thorough 
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and scientific investigation as they are unquestionably unique 
in Michigan Archeology.—-Reported by Edw. J. Stevens, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Michigan State Archeological Society. 


N the Summer number of the Magazine the legends under 
l two of the pictures in the article on “Henry Ford’s Typical 
Early American Village at Dearborn”, should be reversed— 
The Toll-House shoe shop and Luther Burbank’s office. 


RMISTICE DAY, Nov. 11, 1929, saw the opening of the 
A great international bridge connecting Detroit with 
Canada. It is fitting that the placque placed at each end of 
the bridge should contain the following text: “Ambassador 
Bridge. The visible expression of friendship in the hearts of 
two peoples with like ideas and ideals. 1929”. This structure, 
the mightiest of its type in the world, is destined,to do more 
to promote everything that is desirable between two great 
English speaking peoples than all the treaties that could be 
written. In connection with this great work the name of 
Joseph A. Bower, the master mind who dreamed of the prac- 
tical realization of a thought born half a century ago and who 
was in position to lead others in the final attempt to make 
this dream come true, will go down in history with this thing 
of majesty and grace as the giver of a noble gift to North 
America. 


RS. FLORENCE S. BABBITT well known as a collec- 
M. tor of American antiques, died at her home in Ypsi- 
lanti Noy. 3. Many residents of Michigan have visited her 
fine collection which is housed in the State Pioneer Museum 
at Lansing. Mrs. Babbitt was born in 1847 in Friendship, New 
York. She is survived by four daughters, Mrs. Nora Babbitt 
Harsh of Chicago, Mrs. Eugene B. Bennett of St. Joseph, Mrs. 
David R. Church of Grand Rapids, and Florence C. Babbitt of 
Detroit. 
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UROPE: A History or Ten Years. By Raymond Leslie Buell. 
Macmillan, N. Y., 1928, pp. 428. Price $2.50. 

In the years since the close of the World War the countries of Europe 
have been laboriously building a new foundation for physical existence. 
In how far have they gained lost strength? How is this strength to 
be used? Do old enmities burn strong? Do these nations sullenly 
plot for revenge? What is the strength of the new spirit which seems 
to have supplemented the old dogmas of nationalism by a devotion 
to humanity? What are the outstanding political and economic ills in 
Europe today? These are some of the questions which this book 
attempts to answer. 

It is admittedly not easy to handle a succession of problems in a 
controversial field in such manner as to make the result palatable to 
all. In this volume Dr. Buell has done it as well as perhaps it can be 
done. If to write contemporary history is perilous, he has at least 
aimed to do so without prejudice. He obviously is not writing for 
the technical historian, but rather to help the layman who is seeking 
a general knowledge of the drift of European affairs in recent years. 
Altogether he has produced a clear, compact, well balanced account of 
the present situation, its general causes, and the lines along which he 
thinks the European nations will tend to develop. The outlook which he 
visions is optimistic. 

In 17 pages “Europe and the War” is considered from the viewpoint 
of the general European attitude of mind which for many years had 
regarded war as inevitable. The Treaty of Versailles and the tortuous 
story leading up to the occupation of the Ruhr valley are discussed 
briefly, and emphasis is placed upon the reparations tangle as one of 
the really great international problems before the world today. He 
believes that the expert’s plan, if properly modified as occasion may 
require, will in the end prove satisfactory. The exposition of con- 
ditions in England, France, and Germany, is useful and heartenin,y. 
Of Germany he says: 

“The outstanding fact in the domestic affairs of the Reich during 
the past four years has been the real strengthening and entrenchment 
of the Republic. Agitation may still go on for the return of the old 
imperial black-white-and-red flag instead of the black-red-and-gold 
standard of the Republic, but this is largely a sentimental matter, al- 
though one which the German people take much to heart. Monarchist 
sentiment has definitely ebbed, the moderate parties are in control. 
Probably only a few fanatical monarchists desire the return of the 
discredited Hohenzollerns. In Social Democratic philosophy, evolution 
has taken the place of revolution, and the party forms one of the 
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great bulwarks of the democratic Republic to-day. Germany, after 
years of tribulation and suffering, has staged one of the most remark- 
able come-backs as well as conversions in history and taken her place 
among the truly democratic and liberal states of the world.” 

The chapters on Soviet Russia and the Fascist Rule in Italy are 
specially interesting. It is gratifying that so able an authority can 
find so much reason to believe that the relations of these two countries 
with the rest of Europe will continue to grow friendly. Of Bolshevism 
and Fascism he writes: 

“There are a number of similarities between Fascism and Bolshevism. 
Both were originally governments of minorities; both have un- 
scrupulously employed violence in suppressing opposition; both have 
attempted to bring about a new social order. But while Communism 
is based on the dictatorship of the proletariat and the state monopoly 
of capital, Fascism accepts private enterprise, but provides for the 
integral organization of capital and labor into syndicates, which define 
to a certain extent conditions of labor and are given complete power 
in the Chamber of Deputies. Although the Communists care little 
for patriotism, they stand for class imperialism. Fascism on its part 
defines the Italian nation. Both believe in expansion; one in the 
expansion of Italy, the other in the expansion of the proletariat. 

“What the future prospects of Fascism are, no one may say. Some 
industrialists are beginning to be irked under the restrictions of the 
Syndicalist regime, while the syndicates themselves threaten Mussolini’s 
power. Whatever the future may be, Bolshevism and Fascism both are 
vital and vivid experiments in social control.” 

In a final chapter on “Prospects for Peace” he sets forth the grounds 
of hope which he finds in the League of Nations, the international court, 
and the Kellogg treaties. 

Ample illustrations and maps add much to the value of this helpful 
study. 


(PNVHIRTY Years or Mopern History. By William Kay Wallace. 
Maemillans, N. Y., 2926, pp. 298. Price $4. 

In the Magazine for July 1924 we reviewed The Trend of History: 
Origins of Twentieth Century Problems, in which Mr. Wallace traced 
the development of the national state-system and outlined the rise of 
the sovereign state from humble origins until at the end of the 19th 
century it had become all important. In the present volume he seeks 
to show the salient features in the decline of the prestige of the 
sovereign state and the trend towards the decay of the old order of 
things. 

Mr. Wallace sees our ideas of justice, of liberty, of property, our 
conception of the nature and function of government being revised 
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under the new dynamic social agencies of industrialism. The new era, 
he thinks, is to be concerned, not so much with political freedom, as 
with economic freedom. From the standpoint of history the time is not 
yet ripe for putting into practice the new principles of economic 
freedom; but in the process, individualist ideas are making way for 
social needs. 

How far the older political dogmas of individualism have already 
disappeared, he points out, is shown by the fact that these guarantees 
become a dead letter whenever the higher needs of the community re- 
quire it. 

The economic functions of government have become enormously ex- 
panded; on the other hand the great industrial corporations are be- 
ginning to measure their strength with that of the state. He sees 
the social organs of political society becoming secondary to the new 
institutional forms of industrialism. 

What will be the exact nature of these institutions will depend upon 
special circumstances as they may arise in various countries. The chief 
characteristic of the new age will be that in this close partnership 
between the individual and his community, his private interests and 
his public function will coincide. Under the new institutions the 
function of the individual will be to contribute to the productive 
efficiency of the community, which in turn will guarantee his right to 
belong to a productive enterprise and to receive just reward for his 
labor. 

This volume, as an outline of the development of the new social 
viewpoint, the growth of industrialism, and intimation of the new in- 
stitutions in process of formation, seems worthy of careful attention. 


ICHIGAN HISTORICAL COLLECTIONS, VoL. XL: DocUMENTS RE- 
Mi: TO DETROIT AND VICINITY, 1805-1813. Michigan Historical 
Commission, Lansing, 1929. Free to Schools and Libraries; $1 to in- 
dividuals. 

This new volume, the originals of which are found in the War Depart- 
ment, supplies much material on the western preliminaries of the War 
of 1812, the documents treating the period from the appointment of 
Hull as governor of Michigan Territory to the time of his court martial 
in March, 1814. The major portion of the volume consists of letters 
from Hull to Secretaries of War Henry Dearborn and William Eustis, 
although there are occasional letters written by Indian traders and 
military officers in the territory. Captain John Whistler, commandant 
of the fort at Detroit and Captain Porter Hanks, in command of the 
garrison at Michilimackinac, were frequent correspondents. 

Hull describes the efforts made to rebuild the town of Detroit which 
burned the day before he arrived to assume office. Vivid glimpses of 
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Indian relations are given both by the reports of Hull to his superiors 
and by short letters from scouts and traders to Hull. From the very 
beginning Hull recounted the unfriendly demonstrations of the Indians 
and stressed the superior military establishment of the British in 
Canada. More than once he struck a prophetic vein and proclaimed 
the direful consequences upon the lower settlements of an abandon- 
ment of the Fort; yet he strongly contended that he could do nothing 
except surrender if war should come. To Secretary Eustis he wrote 
March 6, 1812: 

“It appears from this statement, that the British force, which can 
be brought to operate against us, in the Territory, is more than 10 to 
one, without including the Indians.” (p. 364) 

After enumerating the evil consequences of the Great Lakes region 
falling into the hands of the British he continues: 

“Two things appear to me to be certain—one is, that in the event 
of War, the Enimy will attempt to take possession of that country 
- - -; and the other is, that under its present circumstances of 
defence, it will be in their power to do it.” (p. 367) 

Pages 557 to 741 contains Hull’s “Defence”, an interesting and im- 
portant document which is in some respects the most valuable portion 
of the volume. 

The reader will observe in this new volume an important departure 
from that traditional editorial practice in the absence of biographical 
footnotes... The reviewer believes that this omission does not detract 
from the value of the documents for the use of historical scholars, for 
it is a rarely informed editor who can add to the value of documents 
for the use of the research specialist who presumably approaches the 
material with a good general background of the period. Such a volume 
as the Detroit Papers is frankly intended for the specialist as an in- 
strument of reference, and not primarily for the general reader to whom 
alone extensive footnotes would be useful. 

Another pertinent consideration in the editing of documents is the 
time and expense involved in the annotations. Historical knowledge 
would be enhanced to a much greater degree by an increased output 
of accurately transcribed documents than by a smaller output of ex- 
haustively annotated volumes. 

There has been a definite decline during the last decade in the vogue 
of annotation of documents, and there is every reason to believe that 
the tendency will become nearly universal, except in rare cases where 
the editor possesses biographical information not accessible to the 
average student. Annotation is one of the strongest of historical 
traditions, but the citation of authorities in a monograph is quite 
different in purpose from the explanatory footnotes in an edition of 
original documents. Historical societies and institutions will certainly 
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come to regard accurate transcriptions of miscellaneous documents as of 
more importance than the pedantic inclusion of practically useless foot- 
notes. 
GLEN A. BLACKBURN, Ph.D. 
Northern State Teachers College, 
Marquette, Mich. 


HE INVISIBLE GOVERNMENT. By William Bennett Munroe. Mac- 
millan, N. Y., 1928, pp. 169. Price $1.75. 

This is a book both for those who know and for those who think 
they know. For those who really do not know, it will be an “eye- 
opener.” Professor Munroe is a professor of political science and 
government in Harvard University, whose books on government, par- 
ticularly municipal government, are internationally known. In 1924 he 
wrote a little book called Personality in Politics, subtitled Reformers, 
bosses and leaders: what they do and how they do it, and those who 
have read it will specially relish The Invisible Government. The fre- 
quent touches of wit and satire make the author’s plain speaking 
highly provocative. He aims at no particular government, but keenly 
analyses the invisible influences that operate under the surface of all 
governments-—threadbare traditions, rubber stamp slogans, creedal 
phrases, the “myth of popular sovereignty,” public opinion, propaganda, 
money power, and sectionalism, among others. These six brief chapters 
are the six lectures delivered on the Jacob H. Schiff Foundation at Cor- 
nell University in 1926. 


INEAGE or Lincotn. By William E. Barton. Bobbs-Merrill, 
L Indianapolis, Ind., 1929. Price $7.50. 

So much has been written about Lincoln during the last few years 
that the task of writing anything either new or interesting would 
appear, on the surface, to be a very difficult one. That it was not 
in the list of things impossible however has been demonstrated by 
Dr. William E. Barton in his new book “Lineage of Lincoln” (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company 1929). 

The explanation of Dr. Barton’s success lies in the clearly evident 
fact that he has devoted more time and energy to research than has 
ever been expended by any one else in this much worked field. Three 
trips across the Atlantic and innumerable visits to Kentucky, Indiana, 
Illinois, Virginia, Washington City and every other state or city that 
held a remote promise of “pay dirt”, have marked his quest for source 
material, and the result is a volume that will make the most surfeited 
reader of Lincolniana change his mind about the subject having been 
exhausted. 
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The book is just what its title indicates; it is not a biography but a 
lineage of Lincoln. It might have been called a genealogy, for it is a 
genealogy, but for the fact that it is a thrilling narrative and 
genealogies are usually not thrilling. 

It is not our purpose to act as judge and render a decision in the 
controversy affecting one phase of the Lincoln maternal ancestry. 
The only comment that appears proper in this connection is that Dr. 
Barton’s brief on the question is remarkably well written. 

One chapter carries a title “Lincoln was a Lee.” This chapter is 
both interesting and convincing—the writer proves his case. 

The illustrations are numerous and well chosen. The mechanics 
are all that could be desired; the order of arrangement in the narrative 
is excellent, and Dr. Barton is at his best in his English. The book 
is something new and fascinating on an old subject, and it richly de- 
serves the success we predict. In congratulating Dr. Barton we also 
express the hope that he will continue research in his chosen field, 
and that the public may have the benefit at some future date of his 
further faithful work.—From the Register of the Kentucky State His- 
torical Society. 


HE True Story or Mary, WIFE or Lincotn. By her niece, 
Katherine Helm. Harpers, New York and London, 1928, pp. 309: 
Price $4. 

This work is an interesting human document. Mary Todd, the wife 
of Abraham Lincoln, comes out of its pages a positive character, un- 
doubtedly self-willed and uncommonly ambitious. She grew up in 
Kentucky with an aristocratic background as highly developed as the 
West of her times could afford. A married sister living in Spring- 
field was the cause of Mary’s coming into contact with Lincoln. 

No two persons ever had more dissimilar social backgrounds, yet 
Mary’s ambition for advancement was so consuming that, proud as 
she was, she refused to consider Lincoln’s lowly origin. She thought 
she saw in Lincoln a genius, and she considered it a rare challenge 
to polish this rough diamond. Against the will of her family she 
married Abraham, and undoubtedly her prompting spurred him on to- 
ward the presidency. 

When once the object of her ambitions had been attained, she 
immediately began to be harrassed by devastating forces on all sides. 
Southern born she was married to the Northern president bent on 
fighting the South back into the Union. She was loyal to her husband 
and surroundings, yet she could not fail to shed a silent tear when a 
brother or brother-in-law in the Confederacy should fall in battle— 
she had seven brothers and brothers-in-law fighting for the South. 
Thus she was accused by the South of being a hard-hearted renegade, 
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and she never ceased to be suspicioned by the North. During the 
war she lost one of her young sons, and as a stunning climax her 
long harbored fears that Lincoln would be assassinated, came true. 
She lay prostrated for weeks—she never arose again in full control 
of all her faculties. She sought peace and mental relaxation through- 
out America and Europe—but here was another Banquo’s ghost. She 
centered her affections on her son Tad and with close interest watched 
his education. Then the unkind fates took him, and Mary suffered a 
mental collapse and was adjudged insane by an Illinois jury. She 
recovered, sought peace in Europe again, but after an accident there, 
came home to die. Her sufferings finally came to an end in 1882. 

This book gives one a vivid introduction to Mary Todd Lincoln, and 
it is undoubtedly a true introduction in general. Yet in specific details 
it is unhistorical, which fact in the sum total may not detract from 
truth. But many conversations are given which come out of the 
imagination of the writer. The various documents quoted are left 
vague in their origin, and the memoirs especially vague as to the time 
they were written. The book is therefore not done according to his- 
torical standards, and therefore, may lack some of the exactness 
history requires, but as a vivid picture of Mary Todd Lincoln it is 
highly interesting.—Ellis Merton Coulter, in Georgia Historical 
Quarterly. 


HE NortTHERN BOUNDARY OF INDIANA. By Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan. 
Indiana Historical Society Publications. Volume VIII, Number 
6, Indianapolis, 1928, pp. 32. 

“A Labor of Love” would be a well deserved description of the 
brochure entitled The Northern Boundary of Indiana recently made 
available by the interesting pen of Mrs. Frank J. Sheehan. 

Even though she gives credit for the painstaking, diligent searches 
and friendly cooperation, it was her sense of “news value,” her appre- 
ciation of the dramatic and challenging, that gave direction to these 
searches and later, out of their fruits, made possible this interesting 
review of the events that moved so quickly and with such startling 
potentiality upon the stage of early Indiana history. 

Perhaps the fact that she almost as much, if not more than any 
other individual, by her enthusiasm and indomitable courage, mar- 
shalled friends and resources which finally resulted in that generous 
investment by the public and the state of Indiana, now known as the 
Dunes State Park of Indiana, gives her an unique background out of 
which to know these values and to portray the figures that hurry with 
such long range influences across that early State. 

“54’40 or Fight” while nationally of tremendous potentiality was not 
more so than this ten mile strip of Indiana, as we discover easily in 
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the pages so carefully limned for our review of the changing scenes. 

The interplay of adventure, of greed, of strategic moves for personal 
advantage or political prestige, are brought out in bold relief as the 
author’s intimate knowledge of our state, her institutions, her people 
and her industries, the work, the schools and the play of the people 
enable the striking scenes of the narrative to be presented with bold 
strokes. 

An appreciation of the importance of original sources, of the proper 
relation of contemporaneous events and characters with sources in- 
dicated, the citing of authorities and the arrangements of these in 
orderly fashion, all serve to give the “feel” of skill and an a. vi in- 
herent capacity that add to our appreciation of this delightful con- 
tribution.—C. Oliver Holmes in the Indiana Magazine of History. 


HE HunNTING OF THE BurraLo. By E. Douglas Branch. D. Apple- 
T ton and Company, N. Y., 1929, pp. 240. Price $3. 

The trail of the buffalo runs through the whole story of the American 
frontier. The “long hunters” coming down the western slopes of the 
Alleghanies picked up the buffalo “trace” worn dusty by the thousands 
of hooves. A century later the trail played out among the sagebrush 
in the dry creek beds of eastern Montana, where the fragments of the 
great northern herd faced the rifles of the hunters for the last time. 
Indian, buckskin-clad Kentuckian, prairie pioneer, plainsman, _hide- 
hunter, and sportsman followed the mighty hunt as it rolled westward. 
Around countless camp fires, hunters, red and white, recounted their 
experiences, and their tales, like those of all hunters, did not diminish 
with the telling. Travelers and sportsmen from the East and Europe 
repeated them and added to them their own adventures. To bring 
the more significant of all these tales together, to place them in their 
proper setting, and to relate them to the wider aspects of the westward 
movement is a worthwhile task. 

In his book The Hunting of the Buffalo, E. Douglas Branch has, 
to a considerable degree, accomplished this. ‘True, nothing has been 
added to our general knowledge of the subject; indeed there is no 
evidence to show that the author had any intention of making any 
definitive contribution to western history. The materials used have 
long been easily available. He has, on the other hand, told his story 
enthusiastically and well. There is a freshness, a vigor, and an 
atmosphere of adventure in the pages that comes from an understand- 
ing of the frontier background of the narrative. To the reviewer the 
absence of long denunciations of the ruthless waste that the hunting 
of the buffalo involved is a relief. Propagandists and sentimentalists 
exhausted this aspect of the story years ago. To the frontier mind 
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the extinction of the great herds that cumbered the plains was normal 
and inevitable. The author does well in accepting this point of view. 
There is a tendency to draw conclusions based wholly on speculation, 
intriguing, to be sure, but hardly sound. It is more than doubtful 
that it ever entered the head of Grant’s secretary of the interior that 
“the unpleasant currents of liberalism in Missouri” might be stopped 
by “opening up the buffalo range to the western farmers.” Again 
the fact that stock-stealing in Wyoming was contemporaneous with the 
destruction of the northern herd by no means signifies that the hide- 
hunter turned horse thieves in Jackson’s hole or elsewhere. But why 
eavil? It is a grand yarn, excellently told, with passages that give 
evidence of great literary promise. The reader can forgive much of an 
author who can describe the declining Spanish Empire in America as 
“already a gouty, senile thing, sprawled over a vast area of sleepy 
inanition.” 'The format of the book is excellent and the illustrations are 
well chosen and helpful.—Ernest S. Osgood, in Minnesota History. 


HE AvropiocRAPHyY or “By Gum” Earte. The State Review 
Publishing Co., Lansing, Mich., 1929. 

“No one knows Horatio Sawyer Earle as well as himself” says Mr. 
Earle to his readers, “further, no one would write his biography and 
tell his faults, his boyhood deviltries as well as his good accomplish- 
ments, and benefactions, so he is going to lay his cards on the table 
face up, believing by so doing the facts will be a help to both parents 
and children.” Mr. Earle professes not to be a college or university 
graduate and hence surmises that the grammer and rhetoric will not 
be perfect, but he will set out to tell the truth “in language that can 
not be understood without reference to a dictionary” and he does it. 
And about that “By Gum’—Mr. Earle was connected with a Newsboys’ 
Association for many years, he explains, and was greatly interested 
in helping these young fellows become good men. He told them, “when 
you pound your thumb and want to swear, just say ‘By Gum,’ which 
will relieve you just as well as a cuss word, and then the Lord will 
know that you are acquainted with Horatio S. Earle, and He will 
send you a job to do, to help make the world a better world By Gum, 
and the meaning of By Gum is really an enlistment for service. Skip 
the word ‘By’ and dissect the word ‘Gum’—‘G’ stands for ‘God’s’— 
‘U’ stands for ‘Using’—‘M’ stands for ‘Me’—and the whole stands 
for: ‘By God’s using me, this word shall become a better world, By 
Gum’.” 

And the book is true to the promise of this introduction. Chapters 
on “Boyhood,” “School Days,” “The School of Hard Knocks,” “Busi- 
ness Philosophy,” ‘“Grass-o-logical Philosophy,” and “Earlisms” may 
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not be in classical style but they may be read when Caesar is forgotten. 
The body of the book is given to the story of pioneering for good roads 
in Michigan, political experiences, world war work, and social and 
fraternal activities. This is at least a live book, By Gum. 

















